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PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
- YY N D ° you can skyrocket sales on your 
ss " biggest profit items, build good 
\ will, convert “‘occasionals” into 

regular customers. 
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PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
préducts more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 

baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
a. not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 
m4 \ est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 
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rirw snternational 


ILLING COMPANY 
“BAKERY-PROVE 


Trade Mark GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA Ww 
















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. 
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Eeny...meeny,.,miney...mo.., 


Where will halt these children go? 








Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens:of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 
America? It’s up to you! The education of our young- 
sters is in your hands! 


In cooperation with the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and The Advertising Council. 











Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 
Free booklet shows how you can 
help your child get the best edu- 
cation possible. Practical ex- 
planation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 











Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?” 


Name 
Address 
City. Zone___State___ 




















Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Unitormit 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


CRACKER KING—cracker spong 
G— 100% soft wheat graham 


e flour 


GRAHAM KIN 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS ~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR y-serety 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ' 4 ushels : 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ’ ; ws ountry an 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS fis es ana 1, oe 
UF a jorage 


€ rEaT Z . 
| | NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 


THE WORLD’S>MOST“MODERN 





MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Train loads of Alumina 


Knowing that these ten Neff & 
Fry storage bins will hold 6,280 
tons of Alumina, you can imag- 
ine the potential quantity of 
products therein — grinding 
wheels, ceramics, pots, pans, 
truck and car bodies, girders, 
struts, sidings, roofs, paints, 
etc., etc 

The six larger ones are 30’ 
dia. x 60’ high; the four others, 
15’ x 16’. They are owned by 
Reynolds Metals Company and 
located at Bauxite, Ark. The 
bins are filled and emptied by 
means of air slides. 


This is just one example of 
Neff & Fry installations for 
handling and storing 85 kinds 
of flowable bulk materials— 
coal, grain, sand, ore, cement, 
clay, limestone, salt, soda ash, 
wood chips, for example. 


Much of our work is building 
additional bins for old custo- 
mers. They know Neff & Fry 
bins. You ought to be wise, too, 
if you produce or use flowable 
bulk materials. Ask for our lit- 
erature. 


Not Exported Except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 





STORAGE BINS 


e 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


@ NEFF & FRY 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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tZ BAY 
STATE 

BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 




















107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
se THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 











HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 











BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 


















‘aPACITY: 14,400 Cwrs. Dalry 


















PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standa: ds 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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| It pays to be in the right spot ... for 
R IN 1892 ie . 
meee: | (ME FLOUR SINCE 18 convenience, for economy, for quality. 


That’s why we emphasize the location 
of the PAGE mills at Topeka, where 
choice wheats can be drawn without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 
ducing states, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE (1008 feos: «<a: < AR i A020, 
POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













POLAR BEAR flour has won 
its way to the top, not by syn- 
thetic promotions or giveaways, 
but by solid baking merit, 
backed by more than 50 years 
of fair trading. 


IN rye Lo A” 





\ = FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


ZF BAKER FLOURS that give 
are easy 10 soll! 


TEA TABLE 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Here’s Why Bemis is 
Your Best Multiwall 


Paper Bag Source... 


oe 
{ Xt 


Me 
; he Bemis buys immense 
| 


quantities of kraft paper and so can get the “pick of op, Bemis 


products. Bemis’ twelve 















ITS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER» CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT FF f Vrol ha aa" . RIENTA EXPORT FF E Va Rarelth’s a: 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘’ MAPLEFLOUR” 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 
GUARANTEED BRANDS — 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON"” TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HA 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAIN TAINED 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The Mark of an 
Accepted Appraisal 


If It's Worth Insuring— 
It’s Worth Appraising 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 


MINNEAPOLIS 16 MINNESOTA 











— ° ‘gare . Me 
M ERC! NANT MILLERS 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mrvad 3 the 
Staff of Li 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 

















HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY |. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 














Zz KF. IMB: MILLING CO. = Pas 
MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 


are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dalles, Texas 











“ROCK my ER” 
RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE ains: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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.. 4 UNITOF 
Strong, fancy spring wheat 
lear. High in absorptie 
mand with strength to carryaaaee 
xtreme loads Of pemeeae- 
ye, whole wheat FF. 3. am 
Ir Pumpernickel Means ae 
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USDA Announces Wheat Export Plan 





PROCEDURES SET FOR EXPORTS 
OF WHEAT, FLOUR OUTSIDE IWA 





USDA Outlines Systems for Sale of CCC Wheat Stocks 


to U.S. Grain Exporters and Flour 
Millers 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The procedure 
for sale of Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks of wheat to mills for export as 
flour outside IWA was announced 
Dec. 8 by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The text of the an- 
nouncement, Gr-262, appears on this 
page. Daily announcement of the ex- 
port allowance for flour will begin 
Dec. 10. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week imple- 
mented its sales policy concerning 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
wheat for export outside the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement 

The plan for sales of CCC wheat 
for export was outlined Dec. 4 in 
Announcement Gr-261 by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. (See 
the text of the announcement on 
page 28.) 

The wheat sales plan conforms to 
recommendations made to USDA by 
a grain export advisory committee, 
and spokesmen for the export trade 
assert that the procedure establishes 
a potential business pattern for bulk 
wheat exports completely in line with 
competitive trade practices. 

Export Allowance 

The first announcement of the ex- 
port allowance for bulk wheat sales 
was to be made at the time of the 
IWA subsidy announcement Dec. 8. 
Presumably, at the outset at least, 
the export allowance will be the same 
as that authorized as the IWA sub- 
sidy for that particular day. 

Using this export allowance as 
basically a target, exporters can as 
usual go out overnight with offers to 
foreign buyers. Upon acceptance by 
the buyer, the exporter can request 
tenders of CCC grain at a price he 
is prepared to pay. The method by 
which the regional CCC offices will 
compute their offering price is set 
forth clearly in Announcement Gr- 
261 

While the regulation does conform 
to normal competitive conditions in 
the export field, the efficiency of the 
procedure will rest in the ability of 
CCC field offices to act rapidly in 
confirming sales since the CCC price 
will be spotted to the market at the 
time a bid for wheat is made by the 
export house. 


Must Submit Proof 

The chief responsibility placed on 
an exporter buying CCC wheat under 
Gr-261 is the requirement that, prior 
to delivery of the wheat by CCC and 
within five days after completion of 
negotiations with CCC, the exporter 
must submit proof of sale outside 
IWA. 

It is understood from statements 
by government officials that, in re- 
gard to transactions where an ex- 
porter has a position in commodity 
contract markets, he will not be re- 


quired to cover those transactions 
at any particular time once the deal 
has been completed with CCC. 

Sales made under the provisions of 
MSA Section 550 will be eligible for 
the USDA export allowance, USDA 
disclosed. 

Heretofore USDA officials have 
seen sales possibilities under Section 
550 as the most likely source of ad- 
ditional export business for bulk 
wheat to Japan and possibly to the 
U.K. Additional flour business under 
the export payment plan outside 
IWA quotas has been anticipated 
from U.K. territorial possessions, 
Indonesia and Latin American flour 
buying countries where flour require- 
ments are in excess of quotas pro- 
vided under IWA. 

Full credit for the establishment 
of a technique which conforms to ex- 
port trade practices must be attri- 
buted to Howard H. Gordon, admini- 
strator of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service of USDA. Mr. Gordon 
promptly assembled a grain export 
advisory committee after the govern- 
ment announced that it would subsi- 
dize wheat and wheat flour exports 
outside IWA. That committee sug- 
gested to Mr. Gordon that the origi- 
nal plan of subsidy announcement 
would be rigid and unlikely to pro- 
mote business unless some measure 
of competitive give and take was 
added. The trade declared that a flat 
daily subsidy price would discourage 
buying. 

Mr. Gordon, after a short discus- 
sion of the issue, held a meeting with 
his advisors and immediately told the 
export group that the proposed sales 
policy would be amended to meet the 
recommendations. After the Gordon 
action members of the committee 
commented that this was the first 
time in their long experience in deal- 
ing with the government that a gov- 
ernment official handed down a de- 
cision without days of hesitation. 





Sale of CCC Wheat 
to Mills for Export 
as Flour (Non-IWA) 


Text of USDA Announcement 


Gr-262 








Commodity Credit Corp. Chereinafter re 
ferred to as COC) in conformance with an 
announcement of Noy. 19, 1953, will enter 
tain offers to purchase wheat from CCC 
inventory by U.S. flour millers at. prices 
below U.S. market but not lower than the 
market less the prevailing IWA flour ex 
port payment rate on a wheat equivalent 
basis. The flour exported pursuant to sales 
of wheat hereunder shall not be eligible 
for registry or export payment under the 
International Wheat \greement (herein 
after referred to as IWA) 

Sales of wheat under this announcement 
No. Gr-262 will be subject to the terms 
and conditions hereof and of announce 
ment Gr-212, as amended Feb. 14, 1950 
and May 17, 1950 (which are made a part 
hereof), except that the price adjustment 
provided under Section 5d of that an 
nouncement shall be in the amount, if any 
by which the’ statutory 


applicable to sales of CCC wheat for un- 


minimum = price 





restr ed domestic Use it the tim ot ile 
hereunder or the market price it uch 
time Whichever is higher as determined 
by cut W hose determination hall be 
final, exceeds the sales price originally es 
tablished welfically altered 
by thi inhouncement or the confirmation 
of sale It i uggested that all prospective 
purchaser familiarize themselves with the 
terms and conditions of announcement Gr 
212 as amended as well as the provision 
of thi innouncement for details with ‘ 
spect to price payment delivery speci 
on export) requirement proot of eK 
bonds, records and report inability 
forn officials not to benefit and 


ind except as s] 





in the case of all tiles made under 
Announcement Gy 32 t 
pective purcha ! hould « 
the director of the appropriate Commodity 
Stabilization Service of the tus Depart 
ment of Agriculture (hereinafter referred 
t is (SS) ¢formerly PMA) commodity of 
fies If the available wheat desired is in a 
different area than the mill to which it 
is to be delivered, ce appropr 

will be ri cicle 
by the office first contacted. CCC reserves 
ixht to «determine the quantitte 

quatitic classe and grade of wheat for 
wl h offer will be considered under tl 

innouncement and to rejeet ins ind all 


imended pre 


mmunicate with 
to 


innation 


“ate CSS omitiodity otfties 


ippropriate (Ss com 
miodity ce indicating the mill point at 
wheat is to be delivered i 
determining ivailability quote 
‘ tle price which will be based on the 
narket price a determined = by 
is | taking into account applicable transit 
billing for the cla quality Cineluding 
protein) ind time of tle of the Wheat 
export allowance in effect un 
der th program at the time of ale of 
the wheat Phe amount of the 
allowance will be inmounced by coc oin 
Washington oncurrently with the in 
nouncements of daily IWA export: payment 
rate In requesting 4 price for 
the prospective purchaser must indicate 
the coast from which the flour will be 
hipped and the area of destination, and 
if } ubsequent proof show exportation 
from a different coast or to a different 
area the export price hall be adjusted 
upward, if necessary, to reflect the propet 
export allowance The ales price 
by cot will be based on a flour extras 
tion rate of 72% or les ind shall be ad 
justed upward on the ame basis a IWA 
export payment rate are adjusted if the 
flour exported was milled at a higher ex 
traction rate At the time of furnishing 
proof of exportation of the flour the pur 
chaser hall certify to CCC the 
tion rate of uch flour Determination of 
the adjusted price by cece hall be final 
and the purchaser shall promptly pay te 
ece upon billing any inerease in uch 
purchase price 


export 


wheat 


quoted 


extrac 


In the event a prospective purchaser in 


dicate he wishes to purchase wheat to 
fill a flour ile involving delivery over a 
period in exce of 60 days, he may request 
a longer initial period in which exporta 
tion may be accomplished, In order to en 
courane uch sales, it will be the policy of 
ccc to erant uch requests and the evi 
dence of export sale of flour ubsequently 


furnished by the purchaser should ub 
stantiate intention of delivery over the ex 
tended period. In order to assure that the 
wheat will not be delivered to purchaser 
more than a reasonable time (for milling 
purposes) in advance of the exportation 
of the flour, CCC will in appropriate case 
require i delivery schedule for the wheat 
purchaser's flour 


based upon the export 
schedule Notwithstanding the use of uch 
wheat delivers chedule risk of lo ane 
warehouse and other charges shall be for 


the account of the purchaser, as provided 


in Paragraph 3 of Announcement Gir-212 
as amended 

If a ile is agreed to, the purchaser ha.l 
prior to delivery of the wheat and within 
tive day after the date of sale furnish 
to the commodity office evidence of a non 
International Wheat Agreement export sale 
of the flour contracted after Novy 1% 
1953. Such evidence may be in the form 
of certified true Ccople of offer and ac 
ceptance of other documentary evidence 
sale ineludin cables exchanged between 


exporter and buyer, It Must be clear fron 
the evidence that both buyer and seller 
agree that the vie is not intended for reg 
istration under the International Wheat 
Agreement. For this purpose the code word 
“NONIWA’ may be used in the exchatpese 


of cable or other contract documents 

If the exporter fails to supply such evi 
dence of sale within such 5-day period 
ccc shall have the right either to cancel 
the contract at ar time prior to submi 
sion of such evidence or to make delivers 
of the wheat and hold the purchaser to 
compliance with all other provisions of the 


contract 

as CCC wheat is sold under this program 
at reduced prices to increase exports of U.S 
wheat, only wheat of U.S. origin will be 
sold hereunder and the flour exported hers 
under must contain only wheat of U.S 
origin. Wheat being a fungible commodity 
it will not be required that the flour ex 
ported hereunder be milled from the identi 
cal wheat purchased hereunder or that the 
exporter maintain the identity of such wheat 
or assure that it is not utilized in domestic 
channels or exported under the IWA pro 
gram. However, the flour exported (1) must 
have been milled in the mill to which the 
ccc wheat purchased hereunder was deli 


(Continued on page 29) 


Leo Frank Again 
Heads New York 
Flour Distributors 


NEW YORK.-Leo Frank, Cliff H. 
Morris & Co., New York, was _ re- 
elected to serve a third term as presi- 
dent of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors at a dinner meet- 
ing of the group held here Dec, 3. 

Harry Eckstein was named _ vice 
president and George W. Potts, The 
Northwestern Miller, New York, and 
Halsey B. O’Brien, Swezey Flour Co., 
New York, were reelected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. Walter J. 
Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau, 
New York, was named director of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 

Eleanore D. Cashin, Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Inc., New York, was elected to 
membership in the association. 
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Per Capita Flour 
Use in 1952-53 
Set at 128 Lb. 


WASHINGTON It's vetting so 
that you need a score card to keep 
up with the government's estimates 
of civilian per capita consumption 
of wheat flour in the U.S. 

Included in the latest report is a 
new low figure 128 Ib. in the year 
ending with June, 1953 

In the same report, the Wheat 
Situation Report, USDA gives an 
estimate of 130.4 lb. for the calendar 
year 1952. No figure on per capita 
flour use is given for the calendar 
year 1953 

Here are some other estimates 
published recently by USDA: 

In the last previous Wheat Situa- 
tion report, in August, USDA esti- 
mated 1952 per capita flour consump- 
tion at 130.3 Ib.--or .1 Ib. less than 
the newest Wheat Situation report 
figure for that year. 

In USDA's last Food Situation re- 
port, in October, per capita flour con- 
sumption was estimated at 129 Ib. in 
1953. For 1952 an estimate of 130 Ib 
was made. 


~——-SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Numbers Game 


MINNEAPOLIS~— Railway car No 
100032 will be remembered a long 
time by Walter Finch, wheat buyer 
for King Midas Flour Mills. He'll 
remember it in duplicate. 

Recently Mr. Finch purchased two 
cars of durum wheat from the same 
seller on the same day and was 
startled to learn that he had car 
No. 100032, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
from Lawton, N.D., and car No. 
100032, Reading Railroad, from Cal- 
vin, N.D. 

Just a few days before this hap- 
pened Mr. Finch and some _ other 
buyers were discussing the _ possi- 
bility of two cars with the same 
number arriving on the same day. 
Now they know it's possible, al- 
though they haven't as yet figured 
the exact odds. 
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USDA Reports 
Slight Decline 
in Farm Prices 


WASHINGTON Prices received 
by farmers again dropped slightly in 
the month ended Nov. 15, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
The dip amounted to 4%. 

USDA said the mid-November price 


index was 249°) of the 1910-14 base 
level. This compares with 250% the 
previous month and 277% a year 


earlier. 

USDA attributed the decline pri- 
marily to lower prices for hogs, eggs, 
and cotton. On the other hand there 
were gains in prices of dairy prod- 
ucts, some grains and soybeans. 

The mid-November index of prices 
paid by farmers, including interest, 


taxes and wage rates, was 277% of 
the 1910-14 base, compared with 276% 
in mid-October and 284% a year 
earlier. 

The parity ratio, which is consid- 


ered the measure of farmers’ purchas- 
ing power, 90°7, compared with 
91% the previous month and 98% a 
year earlier 


Was 


Parity prices on wheat, corn, rye 
and soybeans were up 1¢ bu. from 
mid-October to mid-November. Oats 
parity was up fractionally, flaxseed 
Was up 2¢, and grain sorghums parity 
was up 1l¢ cwt 

Changes in 
farmers included a 6¢ advance on 
wheat, a 2¢ gain for rye, a 1¢ drop 
for corn, a rise of almost 2¢ for oats, 
a l¢ gain for barley, a 7¢ advance on 
flaxseed and a sharp 19¢ advance on 
soybeans 


prices received by 
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KING MIDAS WAREHOUSE 
GOING UP AT STOCKYARDS 


MINNEAPOLIS —A plan to prov- 
vide truck operators with a back- 
haul feed tonnage following livestock 


deliveries at the South St. Paul 
stockyards been jointly an- 
nounced by the South St. Paul Stock- 
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yards Co. and King Midas Feed Mills 
of Minneapolis. 

The plan calls for the construction 
of a large feed warehouse and truck 
loading facilities located just off 
Highway 100 at the main entrance 
to the stockyards. Construction was 
begun on the new property Nov. 13, 
following completion of details by 
Anton Olson, president of the stock- 
yards company, F. T. Heffelfinger IT, 
general manager of the feed mills, 
and Mrs. Grace Meers who will oper- 
ate and manage the feed depot and 
store under the name of Meers Feed 
& Seed. 

The plant is being built by the 
stockyards company, leased by King 
Midas and sublet by Mrs. Meers. An 
estimated 24,000 trucks pass through 
the stockyards each month, many of 
them returning home without a load, 
the announcement states. 








Arthur H. Smith 


NEW MANAGER—Formerly assist- 
ant controller of General Mills, Inc., 
in Minneapolis, Arthur H. Smith was 
recently appointed manager of the 
company’s new food packaging plant 
in Louisville, Joining the firm in 1936 
as a grain accountant, Mr. Smith was 
named assistant controller in 1946. 





MIDWEST BAKERS CLUB 
PLANS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


KANSAS CITY The Midwest 
Bakers Club of Kansas City is plan- 
ning its annual Christmas Party, at 
which 50 needy boys and girls se- 
lected by the Salvation Army are 
entertained with a Christmas tree, 
presents and a traditional Christmas 
dinner. 

The event will take place Dec. 18 
at the Hotel President. Robert G. 
Dibble, of Interstate Bakeries, Inc., 
Kansas City, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the program. 
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DURUM SHORTAGE BRINGS 
SPECIAL SWISS ACTION 
WASHINGTON A shortage of 
durum wheat on international mar- 
kets has forced the Swiss government 
to take steps to avoid premature ex- 
haustion of its stocks of amber durum 
and similar wheats, according to re- 
ports from Switzerland. 

A recent order provided that 20% 
of Manitoba 1 must be added to hard 
wheat flour. The Swiss said that such 
a mixture would not noticeably affect 
the quality of high grade semolina 
(locally called fins finot or Dunst) 
and macaroni. 





Speakers Announced 
for Florida Meeting 
of Macaroni Group 


CHICAGO~How the promised 
period of business adjustment will 
affect the macaroni industry will be 
an important phase of the annual 
winter meeting of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. The group 
will convene Jan. 19-21 at the Fla- 
mingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Theme of the meeting, announced 
by Robert M. Green, secretary of the 
association, is “What’s in Store in 
1954.” 

Mr. Green pointed out that leading 
business publications have prognosti- 
cated that the present business mood 
of self-conscious caution will change 
to one of aggressive competition. 
“Naturally, macaroni manufacturers 
are vitally concerned with business 
trends. We expect to fully analyze 
and evaluate all the factors men- 
tioned in the various predictions which 
have been so highly publicized. We 
plan to devote the major portion of 
our meeting to discussions on the 
problems, competition and opportun- 
ity in the $250 million a year maca- 
roni industry.” 

John W. Mock, nationally known 
sales consultant, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the three day 
conclave. His subject will be ‘Selling 
to Make a Profit.”” Mr. Mock is doing 
field studies to apply his experience 
to macaroni problems. 

Additional speakers include Don 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Rust Prevention Assn., who will dis- 
cuss ‘Research for Rust Resistance,” 
Hal Jaeger of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, who will tell the conven- 
tion how food producers can _ best 
benefit from cooperative advertising 
and merchandising campaigns, and 
Theodore R. Sills, public relations 
counsel for the National Macaroni 
Institute, whose subject will be “How 
to Sell More Macaroni Effectively.” 
Mr. Green will summarize past per- 
formance and point to projects for 
future industry progress in the final 
address to the group. His talk will 
be entitled “Adding Up the Score.” 

Thomas A. Cuneo, Memphis, presi- 
dent of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn., will give the wel- 
coming speech and preside. 

The board of directors will meet 
the day before the opening session to 
review budgets and organizational 
policy. They also plan to meet with 
the durum millers on the same date. 

—- BREAL 
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Michael Selman 
Elected Chairman 
of AOM Distriet 13 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA.—Michael 
Selman, Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, was elected chairman of 
Canadian Prairie District No. 13 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
at a meeting last month at the As- 
Siniboia Hotel here. 

Mr. Selman succeeds Douglas 
Paterson, Ellison Milling Co., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., who presided at the 
sessions and who was presented with 
the AOM Recognition of Distin- 
guished Service Award by Donald S. 
Eber, AOM secretary, Kansas City. 

Fred Tonkin, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., was named vice 
chairman. M. Rondeau, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. of Canada, Regina, Sask., was 
reelected secretary of the district, 
and James Milne, Security Mills, Ltd., 
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Calgary, was elected treasurer. 

More than 50 persons attended the 
meeting. Allied tradesmen under the 
chairmanship of Alan McPherson of 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., enter- 
tained at an open house prior to the 
dinner. 

John Harris, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Medicine Hat, gave the address 
of welcome. Reid C. Ellison, Ellison 
Milling Co., Medicine Hat, spoke on 
“Human Relations and Industry.” 

Fred Walters of the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture, Winnipeg, 
addressed the group on “Infestation 
and Control.” Other speakers included 
Harold Cousins of Strong-Scott, Win- 
nipeg, who spoke on grain cleaning 
equipment, and D. W. Povey, Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, Eng- 
land, who discussed roll corrugations. 
C. S. Fisher of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool flour mill at Saskatoon, 
Sask., was another speaker. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLING CLUB 
HOLDS FINAL ’53 MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—A special dinner meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Milling & Grain 
Club was held Dec. 1 at the Colum- 
bian Club. Around 140 members and 
their guests attended. A number of 
cash attendance prizes were distrib- 








uted and cards were enjoyed. This 
was the last meeting of 1953 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 
RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output I 
ed to The Northwestern Miller " 
cipal mills ats ¢ rr) u 
outside points in 
and comparative u 
weeks 
No Ni N | 


*Four mills or le Revisec 
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Carl F. Sprague 


PACKAGING ENGINEER — Carl F. 
Sprague has joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Chase Bag Co. as packag- 
ing engineer, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. N. Brock, general 
sales manager. Mr. Sprague, with 
more than 20 years in the packaging 
field, will work in cooperation with 
the Chase research laboratory in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, on improved 
packaging materials and methods. 
Prior to joining Chase, he was man- 
ager of the packaging engineering de- 
partment of the Sherwin Williams 
Co. During World War II, he was a 
packaging specialist for General Elec- 
tric Co., serving as an industry rep- 
resentative on the joint Army-Navy 
packaging committee for electron 
tubes. 
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New Florida State University Bakery 


MODERN INSTALLATIONS—Part of the complete modern baking installation at the Florida 
State University (above, left) is a three rack proofing system and a heavy duty revolving tray 
oven used for baking all of the breads and variety baked goods used in the university's dining 
hall, restaurants and cafeterias. Students in baking science and management receive necessary 
instruction in practical baking procedures. Standing in front of the pan rack are Dr. Kk. G. Bay- 
field, professor, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director, of the school’s baking science and management 
course. Shown (center, above), right to left, is the bread make-up equipment consisting of: two 
pocket dough divider, rounder, overhead intermediate proofer, and cross-grain loaf moulder. Left 
to right, are student Paul Grimmig, Tallahassee, Fla.; Charles Stone, bakery superintendent; 
William Hutson, baker and, student, Charles Clark, St. Cloud, Minn., at the machines. This upper 
right view shows: ingredients scales, automatic water metering device with volume and tempera- 
ture controls, automatic flour weighing hopper, water jacketed dough mixer, dough floor scales and 
at left the fermentation room with accurate temperature and humidity control. Here is produced 
-afeterias and restaurants. Junior student Charles Clark 
and Charles Stone are operating the mixer. Student Paul Grimmig starts the baking process 
(right) where flour is dumped into the receiving bins for conveying to the gyratory sifters. After 
sifting the flour is blown 70 feet through metal piping by pneumatic system to the flour weighing 


all the breads consumed in the student 


hoppers in the bakery. 
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“Big Push” Over 
for Great Lakes 
Grain Operations 


BUFFALO—Great Lakes vessel op- 
erators are winding up another big 
grain shipping season. Buffalo ma- 
rine men said the “‘big push” is over, 
although some late-sailing ships will 
continue operating until well into De- 
cember. 

About 10 more ships are bringing 
grain down the lakes for unloading in 
Buffalo, and there are several freight- 
ers due in with grain cargoes as win- 
ter storage. 

The winter storage fleet now has 
36 freighters anchored here. When 
the season is ended there will be 
about 45 in the grain-storage fleet, a 
few more than last year. 

So far grain ships have brought 105 
million bushels to Buffalo elevators, 
about 17 million bushels less than 
last year. Most of the drop is the re- 
sult of a decline in grain exporting 
this year. 
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CHICAGO FEED CLUB PLANS 
CHRISTMAS PARTY DEC. 16 


CHICAGO The Chicago, Feed 
Club urges its members to mark their 
calendars now to attend the annual 
Christmas party and blow-out of the 
club, scheduled for the evening of 
Dec. 16, in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Sheraton Hotel. 

Cocktails will be served at 6 p.m., 
with dinner at 7. A big floor show is 
planned, headlined by Georgie Gobel. 
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Machinery Group 
Issues Produet Chart 
NEW YORK—tThe Grain Process- 
ing Machinery Manufacturers Assn. 
has published its “GPMMA Products 


Chart,” which lists members of the 
association and shows the types of 


machinery and equipment which they 
manufacture for the feed, flour and 
other grain processing industries. 

Also published with the chart is the 
association’s Code of Ethics, to which 
members subscribe. 

The products chart was prepared 
by the association's trade relations 
committee. Revisions in the chart will 
be published as the membership in- 
creases and new units of machinery 
are added. 

Copies of the chart may be obtained 
from the association, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


E. J. SPERRY ANNOUNCES 
THIRD BREAD SALES SCHOOL 


CHICAGO The third annual 
bread sales school, sponsored by FE. J 
Sperry of Sperry Industrial Publica- 
tions, will be held at the Hotel Bel- 
mont here Feb. 2-4. The school will 
stress different subjects than the first 
two schools. 

Designed for bakery owners, plant 
managers, sales managers, bread 
sales supervisors and office managers, 
the course is expected to provide new 





IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 






Cumulative Totals of Transa 
It 


ctions in Wheat and VPlour Recorded in the Crop Vear 
953-54, Through 


Nov. 20, 1953 


(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 


Importing U.S —Australia Canada Totals Combined 

countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl 
Austria 
Belgium 8 1.4 142.7 10.5 148.5 11.7 160 
Bolivia 8.2 18.8 1 18.8 s 7.1 
Brazil . 
Ceylon 154.9 194.9 191.9 
Costa Rica 8.2 4 s 9 1¢ 17.4 
Cuba 3 27.6 8 1.7 8.5 ; 11.1 
Denmark 
loom. Republic 4.1 1.6 4 7 ’ 
Eeuador 6.5 hae 1¢ 4 $.1 4 > 
Egypt . 51.4 51.4 1.4 
El Salvador 1.0 2.7 2.0 1.4 j 7 
Germany ; ‘ 14.8 . 18.0 50.9 243.7 13.7 
(jreece 
(Gjuatemala j 7.8 i 10 12.7 
Haiti 13.7 S 1f 16.5 
Honduras Rep 6 1.3 1.0 ‘ f 4 
Iceland . s ° ‘ 0 
India 
Indonesia 1 s s 
Ireland 96 42.7 4 
Israel 9 69 49 
Italy ° 
Japan i ) 14 94 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico 5.2 5.2 , 
Netherlands 72.1 4.0 60.8 132.9 10.8 173.7 
New Zealand 29.5 29.5 ” 29.5 
Nicaragua 1.8 7.0 0 
Norway 12.7 21.5 ‘ 73.4 1.5 95.1 
Panama 6. 11.8 11.8 
Peru ; 5.0 8 0 13 
Philippines 23.2 ’ 59.1 59.1 
Portugal 15.4 14.8 3.8 54.9 15.8 70.7 
Saudi Arabia 20.7 fi 1.7 ] 
Spain . 157.5 157.5 157 
Sweden 
Switzerland ' ) s4 
Un. of So Africa 9 1 i 208 OS 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 7 21.1 i 7 44.5 i 
Yugoslavia 

Totals 923 284.1 60.9 5.8 ‘ 111 1.556 l 08.2 
*Includes 10,000 metric tons purchased fro France No other sale by France 

recorded, **Less than .100 


information on how to combat. ris- 
ing distribution costs, increase busi- 
ness on routes, and service supermar- 
kets. 

Registration fee, which includes 
luncheons on all three days, will be 
$106.75. Hotel reservations are not 
included; they should be made at the 
Hotel Belmont by the bakery con- 
cerned, Mr. Sperry said, or by con- 
tacting him early. 
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PRODUCTION LABOR COST 
UP 7% IN BAKING PLANTS 


WASHINGTON Average weekly 
payrolls for baking industry produc- 
tion workers went up $4.36 or 7% 
during the year ending in August, 
the Census Bureau's labor statistics 
unit reports. Earnings of production 
and non-supervisory workers for the 
month of August were $65.83, com- 
pared with $61.47 in the same month 
of 1952. Hours worked were 41.4 and 
hourly earnings $1.59 compared with 
41.9 and $1.47 last year. 

The figures include workers in bis- 
cuit and cracker plants as well as 
those making bread, cake and pie 
Separate statistics are provided for 
the two groups. For bread and other 
bakery products, the August figures 
were $67.39, 41.6 and $1.62. For bis- 
cuits, crackers and pretzels the fig- 
ures were: $59.02, 40.7 and $1.45 
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HART-CARTER CO. OFFERS 
HOLIDAY GIFT BILLFOLD 


MINNEAPOLIS The Christmas 
holiday season finds the Hart-Carter 
Co., Minneapolis, giving billfolds to 
persons who ask for them. 

The billfold is made of Vinyl in a 
“Lizargator” texture. 

The offer of the free billfold is 
made in a holiday greeting advertise- 
ment which appears on page 20a of 
the Milling Production section in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

The gift may be obtained by filling 
out the coupon and mailing it to the 
Hart-Carter Co. 
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Atkinson Joins with Fruehauf 
In Bulk Flour Handling System 


MINNEAPOLIS—The results of combined efforts of the Atkinson 
Milling Co. and the Fruehauf Trailer Tank division, Omaha, Neb., are shown 
in the illustration above as the two firms demonstrated their new bulk flour 
handling equipment here recently. 

Development and experimentation have taken nearly two years. The 
basic flour unloading system was developed by Atkinson and detailed in 
various articles in The Northwestern Miller during the development period; 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co. was selected to provide the basic transportation 
equipment for the new flour handling system. 

The Fruehauf company says its newly-introduced tank trailer is designed 
to “provide faster, safer, more sanitary and more economical distribution’”’ 
of flour. It will also reduce inventory space requirements and lower costs 
for bakeries, the company claims. 

The 28,000 lb. trailer loads are transferred through tubes from the mill 
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to the trailer, carried to the bakery in sealed, lined compartments, and dis- 
charged at the rate of 800 lb. a minute into the bakery’s storage bins. The 
flour is never exposed to the air. 

The new Fruehauf tank trailer carries a 28,575 lb. payload of flour. 
Overall trailer length is 35 ft. and total weight, including twin screw dis- 
charging equipment and tractor and coupler, is about 57,000 lbs. Two inches 
of glass fiber insulation line the top of the shell and two-thirds of the sides. 
Unloading equipment consists of two individually controlled worms or screws 
operated in conjunction with a patented actuator system installed by the 
Atkinson Milling Co. 

Present plans call for the manufacture of this tank trailer either with 
or without the discharging equipment, and while the pilot model is designed 
particularly for the milling and baking industries, this trailer should have a 
wide application wherever bulk materials of a similar nature are carried, 
the company says. 

The illustration at the left above shows the new trailer being demon- 
strated to milling and baking company executives in Minneapolis recently. 
Included in the group are Mel Cowden and George Horsch of American 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis; Harry Fruehauf, first vice president, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit; and T. J. Whalen, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
The picture at the right shows the new trailer ready for transport. 





Funeral services were to be held 


. with leukemia. He was 54 years of 
Reservations Asked =. 
lina, Kansas in July, 1949. Since then 
reservations for those desiring to at- Maney firm in which the Schafer 
quarters. as active manager by his son about 
in Omaha Dec. 8. 
The number of hotel suites are 


DR. ROBERT A. LARSEN © Br, nthe manne ofr hi 
JOINS PILLSBURY STAFF py mic 


Prior to his two years with the 
MINNEAPOLIS Dr. Robert A. Food and Container Institute, he was 
Larsen, recently head of the cereal head of the food laboratory, poly- 
: ee ' chemical department, of the Du Pont 
and baked products division of the Co.. Wihninet Del 
a : ; : a o., Wilmington, Del. 
Food and Container Institute, Chica- Dr. Larsen will be associated with 
go, has joined the research and de- Walter T. Blake. manager of Pills- 
velopment department of Pillsbury phury’s research and development de- 
Mills, Inc., as an associate manager. partment, in the management and 
Dr. Larsen received his B.A. degree administration of the department. His 
from the University of Minnesota in office will be in the Pillsbury Bldg., 
1943, with training in biochemistry Minneapolis. 
and business administration. After 
summer work as a research chemist 
in the field of rheology, he returned 
to the University of Minnesota and 
studied under Dr. Geddes on a re- 
search fellowship from the American 





BURNS TO DEATH 
BUFFALO, MINN.—A freak acci- 
dent and resulting fire caused the 
death of Jack Johnson, 65, bookkeeper 
for the Osborne-McMillan Elevator 
Co., Buffalo, Minn., Nov. 30. Several 





Mr. Schafer retired from the mill- 
for AFMA Meeting ing business when the properties of 
in Chicago May 6-7 
in Chica 20 ay he had operated his farm near Omaha 

and engaged in extensive broiler rais- 
tend the 46th annual convention of family had a large interest. Mr. 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ Schafer’s father went to Omaha from 

The official convention program will 1940. 
be presented May 6-7. The board of 
limited and immediate reservations 
are being requested. All room reser- 


the Maney Milling Co. were sold to 
John J. Vanier and associates of Sa- 
CHICAGO—The Conrad Hilton _ ing operations there. Mr. Schafer be- 
Hotel, Chicago, is now accepting gan his business career with the 
Association, Inc., May 6-7. The Con- El Reno, Okla., in 1914 as manager 
rad Hilton will be convention head- of the Omaha mill and was succeeded 
directors and all permanent cemmit- 
tees will meet May 5 
vations will be handled by the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel 
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USDA REPORTS SALES 
OF GOVERNMENT GRAINS 


The Minneapolis commodity office 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
reported sales of 10,200 bu. wheat, 
205,829 bu. corn, 20,753 bu. oats and 
3,400 bu. rye during the week ended 
Dec. 4. There were no sales for export 
during the week 

The Chicago commodity office re- 
ported sales of 524,623 bu. corn, 45,- 
GOS bu soybeans 24,537 bu. oats, 
” O70 bu. barley and 928 bu. wheat. 
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EARL F. SCHAFER, RETIRED 
MILLING EXECUTIVE, DIES 


OMAHA— Earl F 
vice president and general manager 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
died at his home here Dec. 6. Death 
was due to heart failure, but Mr. 
Schafer had been ill for some time 


Schafer, former 





LOUISE K. BUELL DAY—Following completion of 10 years as manager of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago, directors and members of the group staged a 
luncheon in her honor. Mrs. Buell here is being presented with a check and 
a gold medallion as a token of appreciation, by Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, IIL, charter member and past president of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, and chairman of the American Institute of Baking. The 
event was held in the Bal Tabarin, Sherman Hotel, Nov. 24. feed 


cars from a passing freight derailed 
and hurtled into the Buffalo railroad 
station where Mr. Johnson had just 
mailed a letter. He was pinned in the 
debris and died in the fire before help 
could extricate him. 
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J. T. SEXTON, 58, VETERAN 
OF FEED INDUSTRY, DIES 


DALLAS—J. T. Sexton, 58, widely 
known in the feed industry, died in a 
hospital at Dallas, Dec. 7. Mr. Sexton 
had entered the hospital about two 
weeks ago. 

One of the pioneers of the formula 
feed industry of the Southwest, Mr. 
Sexton began his career with the 
Ralston Purina Co. and continued 
with that firm, except for a period of 
World War I, until 1922 when he 
became sales manager for Grain Belt 
Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 

In 1925 he was appointed general 
manager at Kansas City for the Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., which had 
established a new plant in that city. 
Three years later, when the Kansas 
City operations of the company were 
eliminated, Mr. Sexton entered the 
ingredient brokerage business 


— 
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and for a time was manager at Kan- 
sas City for the Cereal Byproducts 
Co., later establishing his own firm, 
the J. T. Sexton Co. In 1942 he be- 
came interested in specialty products 
and vitamin concentrates and devel- 
oped an enormously successful busi- 
ness in these products during the 
war years. 

For reasons of health Mr. Sexton 
retired from these activities in 1949 
and moved to Tucson, Ariz., where he 
lived for more than a year before re- 
entering business in Dallas. In the 
latter business, Mr. Sexton was pri- 
marily interested in a distributorship 
for certain commercial and medical 
applications of Westinghouse lamps 
on which he had a national franchise. 
This included the application of sun- 
lamps to poultry laying houses. 

Mr. Sexton attended Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, where he was a 
premedical student. 

Survivors are his widow, a _ son, 
Wilson Sexton, a daughter, Mrs. Mari- 
lvn Howell, and two granddaughters, 
all of Dallas. 

Funeral services will be Dec. 9 at 
the Sparkman-Brand Funeral Home, 
Dallas 
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NEW COMPANY TAKES OVER 
CRAWFORD & LAW BUSINESS 


GLASGOW-—-William R. Law has 
announced the formation of a private 
limited company to take over the 
business hitherto carried on by Craw- 
ford & Law, the flour importing firm 
of Glasgow and London 

Mr. Law has been appointed chair- 
man of Crawford & Law, Ltd., and 
the company has assumed all the ob- 
ligations of the former partnership. 
Named to the board of directors are 
Herbert J. Law, A. M. MacPhail and 
R. Kay 

The firm was founded in 1889, and 
Mr. Law entered the flour business 





William R. Law 


in 1907. He interrupted his business 
career in 1914 to join the armed 
forces, and he saw service as an offi- 
cer in Gallipoli, Palestine and France. 
He was awarded the Military Cross, 
one of Britain’s highest awards for 
valor. Active in trade affairs over a 
long period of years, Mr. Law has 
served in a number of official posi- 
tions, including the presidency of the 
National Association of Flour Im- 
porters. 

J. Herbert Law, who is actively 
engaged in the English flour import- 
ing business, is well known in Cana- 
da as a result of service in the Cana- 
dian milling industry in his earlier 
years 
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Grain Occupancy 
Guarantees Climb 
to 229,287,157 Bu. 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
additional acceptances of applications 
for participation in the grain occu- 
pancy guarantee program announced 
by the department Aug. 17. 

The latest list of acceptances, cov- 
ering new commercial storage capa- 
cities totaling 11,650,700 bu. grain, is 
to be added to the lists announced 
by the department on Oct. 8, 12, 23, 
and Nov. 10, 19, and 23. Total ac- 
ceptances to date are 229,287,157 bu. 

The occupancy guarantee program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facili- 
ties, provides for payments to ware- 
housemen in the event that occu- 
pancy of the new structures falls be- 
low specified levels, covering a period 
of 5-6 years. 

The same conditions apply to the 
acceptances just announced as to 
those announced by the department 
Oct. 8. These conditions are that the 
acceptances are being made on a ten- 
tative basis pending receipt from 
warehousemen of acceptable final 
plans and specifications before any 
occupancy contracts are signed. 
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HUDSON PULP & PAPER 
SALES AT RECORD HIGH 


NEW YORK-— Sales of the Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. reached an all 
time high during the past year, the 
company said in its annual report to 
stockholders. Net sales were $40,- 
907,944 compared with $35,642,570 in 
the previous year. 

The increase of approximately 15% 
was attributed to a more intensive 
marketing program. 

Earnings per common share were 
$2.04 in the year ended Aug. 31, com- 
pared with $2.01 the previous year. 

An upward trend in the costs of 
labor, materials, freight and other 
operating items was absorbed by 
the company. The net income, after 
provision for federal taxes on _ in- 
come, amounted to $2,290,403 as com- 
pared with $2,264,806 in the preced- 
ing year. 

Working capital amounted to $10,- 
309,102, an increase of $1,936,353 over 
the preceding year, and the ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities 
rose to more than 5 to 1, the report 
said. 





TRIBUTE TO BREAD DEC. 11 
ON NETWORK SHOW 


NEW YORK—Ted Malone, radio 
personality, will feature the narra- 
tion, “A Loaf of Bread,” highlighting 
the importance of bread in the de- 
velopment of mankind, on the Ted 
Malone show over the nationwide 
ABC radio network Dec. 11. This 
tribute to the baking and allied in- 
dustries can be heard over some 250 
ABC affiliated stations. The narra- 
tion was prepared by the General 
Baking Co. and presented originally 
to the Newspaper Food Editors Con- 
ference in Chicago last October. 
Printed copies have been made avail- 
able to various college, school and 
business groups throughout the coun- 
try. The Malone broadcast will be 
the first national presentation of this 
public service feature. 








Clinton L. Chapin 


STERWIN APPOINTMENT — The 
appointment of Clinton L. Chapin as 
technical service representative of the 
flour service division of Sterwin 
Chemicals Inc., has been announced 
by P. Val Kolb, president. Mr. Chapin 
will work with Warren F. Keller, 
manager of the flour service division, 
from headquarters in Kansas City. 
Company officials said Mr. Chapin 
will specialize in the installation and 
servicing of the firm’s new “Hy-kure” 
process of maturing and bleaching 
flour. He was graduated from Kansas 
State College with a degree in milling 
technology. Before joining Sterwin 
he was associated with General Foods. 


Removal of Oats 
as Drouth Relief 
Feed Announced 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced that oats had been with- 
drawn as one of the commodities 
available at cut prices under the 
drouth feed program 

This is expected to mean that the 
government will] not buy oats to meet 
drouth feed needs. 

USDA may continue to furnish oats 
on the basis of some drouth eligi- 
bility certificates which were out- 
standing, but the commodity has been 
removed from further distribution. 

Oats were withdrawn from the pro- 
gram because the government was 
running out of supplies for drouth re- 
lief use. 

A statistical analysis of the oat 
supply situation had revealed earlier 
that, on the basis of recent distribu- 
tion of its feeds, the government held 
only a small supply of oats for drouth 
aid use. And it appeared that unless 
oats were removed from the drouth 
program, the government would have 
to buy oats to meet requirements. 

BREATL S THE STAPF OF Lift— 
HUDSON EXPANDS 

NEW YORK The Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corp. has announced that it 
will move the New York sales and 
executive offices to larger quarters 
at 477 Madison Ave. It is expected 
that the new building offering 25,000 
sq. ft. of office space, will be com 
pleted in time for occupancy in the 
spring of 1954 





Early Wheat Trade at Liverpool 
Cautious; Contract Terms Listed 


LONDON —- Trade opinion in the 
U.K. considers that the growth of 
trade in the newly opened Liverpool 
futures market will be gradual, and 
caution marked the first week’s opera- 
tions. 

The continuance of sterling incon- 
vertibility and the existence of over- 
seas marketing monopolies are fac- 
tors underlined by observers in mak- 
ing a restrained assessment for the 
future. However, there is a feeling 
that in due course the market will 
regain its prewar status as the 
measuring rod of world wheat values. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade Assn., 
responsible for formulating the con- 
tract, has not gone beyond the basis 
that was successful before the war, 
and only wheats that have been 
proven reliable and uniform as to 
type and quality are deliverable. 

The unit of trading to which all 
price quotations refer is the cental 
of 100 Ib. Only wheat which has 
passed a grading committee will be 
deliverable on the contract while al- 
lowances are not to exceed three 
pence a cental for superiority or one 
penny a cental for inferiority. 

Details of the types of wheat de- 
liverable, as specified on the contract 
are as follows: 

American Red Wheat Spring 
wheat: If of the type known as Mani- 
toba, basis of weight 61 lb. If of the 
type known as northern (grown in 
the U.S.) basis of weight 61 Ib. Any 
other type of spring wheat, basis of 
weight 61 lb. Soft winter wheat: Free 
from garlic, basis of weight 62 Ib. 
Hard winter wheat: Basis of weight 
611. lb. 


Argentina Wheat Basis of weight 
61 I, Ib. 

Australian wheat Basis of weight 
611% Ib. 

No wheat shall be graded which, in 
the opinion of the grading committee, 
has any defect which would render it 
unsuitable for general milling pur- 
poses. 

Subject always to this proviso, 
basis wheat may contain some heated, 
sprouted, frosted and/or smutted 
grains, and a_ proportionately in- 
creased quantity may be allowed if 
warranted by an improvement in 
weight or in other respects 

No wheat weight more than one 
pound per imperial bushel under the 
basis weight shall be graded. 

No wheat which complies with the 
weight requirements shall be rejected 
on account of the presence of heated, 
sprouted, frosted and/or smutted 
grains or other defects if, in the 
opinion of the grading committee, it 
is not more than one penny per cental 
inferior to basis quality 

The allowances, if any, shall be in 
gradations of not less than one half- 
penny per cental. 

The basis of weight as hereinbefore 
provided is per imperial bushel at 
time of grading. 

Spring wheats must be reasonably 
hard of their respective types, and 
all descriptions of wheat must be 
reasonably clean of their respective 
types 

American red wheat must be wheat 
grown east of the Rocky Mountains 
in the U.S. and/or Canada, except 
where otherwise provided 
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SALES OF FLOUR INCREASE 
AS PRICES TURN STRONGER 





Buying Concentrated in Short Period Results in Better 
Volume in Northwest, Southwest; Export 
Announcement Awaited 


Sales of flour spurted briefly last 
week as prices reversed the recent 
downtrend, and business volume in all 
areas showed an improvement over 
the previous week 

Spring wheat mills made the best 
showing on an over-all basis, with 
buying quite general but in,small 
lots. Sales averaged 90% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 41% the 
week before. The bulk of the busi- 
ness was completed when price pro- 
tection against a 10¢ advance was 
offered. 

Southwestern mills sold an average 
of 65% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 44°% the previous week. 
Some chains as well as smaller bak- 
ery operators participated. 

The buying completed December 
requirements for a number of ac- 
counts, although some bakers remain 
on a price - date - of - shipment basis. 
Not much further booking is antici- 
pated until the new year unless some 
unusual market changes occur. 

Clears were firm and relatively 
scaree. Family flour shipments 
showed an expected seasonal in- 
crease. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture was due to announce later this 
week its program for selling govern- 
ment-owned wheat to be milled into 
export flour. Some hope is held that 
export volume may be increased by 
the move, which would place flour 
prices for sales outside the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement at levels 
approximating those prevailing under 
the IWA. 

Export business was disappointing, 
both in the U.S. and Canada. Egypt 
purchased flour from French mills 
after U.S. exporters had submitted 
offers several times. On the West 
Coast market outlets were reported 
narrow, with an army purchase from 
two mills the feature of the week 
there. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour spurted 
for one day last week, providing a 
fairly respectable volume for the 
period despite a slowdown in trading 
for the remainder of week. Sales 
averaged 90° of five-day capacity, 
compared with 41° the previous 
week and 92°) in the corresponding 
week last yeal 

General, buying of 
springs developed on a_ protected 
price advance of 10¢ sack Dec. 1. The 
trade was largely for December de- 
livery, representing filling in of re- 
maining 1953 needs by bakers and by 
jobbers, also. Very little bakery flour 
is on the books for January, mill 
sales executives report, with many 
accounts taking flour on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis. However, some of 
this business was converted into 
bookings during last week's push. 
Volume for the day was estimated 
at from 150 to 200° of capacity. 

The clear market remained rela- 
tively firm, with some tightness ap- 
parent in spots. Some mills were 
said to be seeking supplies to fulfill 
orders. 

Family flour was moving better at 
retail, a normal seasonal expectation, 
and directions to mills were reported 


scattered 


fair to good. Prices of nationally ad- 
vertised brands remained ugchanged. 

Higher premiums for intermediate 
proteins and an advance of almost 
4¢ in the futures pushed flour prices 
up about 15¢ sack in the week end- 
ing Dec. 4. The increase was checked 
somewhat by improved millfeed 
prices. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 98% of capacity, compared 
with 85% the previous week and 99% 
a year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
output also averaged 98% of capacity, 
compared with 85% the preceding 
week and 87% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 118% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 112.7% the previous 
week and 92% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 4, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.26 6.27, 
short patent $6.36@6.37, high gluten 
$6.917 6.92, first clears $5.567 5.96, 
whole wheat $6.26 6.27, family $6.35 
@7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: There was some 
better flour buying interest from the 
bakery trade in the Southwest last 
week, but purchases continued to be 
in rather limited volume for nearby 
shipment. Sales reached 65% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 44% 
in the previous week and 65% a year 
ago. 

A favorable decline in flour prices 
improved flour business with bakers 
Late Nov. 30 and early Dec. 1 a num- 
ber of chain bakers, some intermedi- 
ates and a few smaller bakers bought 
two to three weeks’ supplies, which, 
in a number of instances covered 
these accounts for the rest of De- 
cember. Other bakers who have not 
yet run out of older contracts or who 
are on price - date - of - shipment, re- 
mained out of the market during this 
buying activity, and it is expected 


that they will adopt or continue on 
p.d.s. unless a more favorable decline 
occurs in the price of flour. By Dec. 
wheat costs began advancing 
again, and there was a gradual up- 
turn in prices through the remainder 
of the week which left flour prices 
6@8¢ sack higher by Dec. 4. This 
toned down demand considerably, and 
markets were quiet. 

Export demand was rather disap- 
pointing. A large order for flour from 
Egypt was lost to the French mills 
who were able to figure prices at a 
lower basis after U.S. mills had sub- 
mitted prices to the Egyptians four 
or five times in the past two months. 
There were indications of some Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration 
buying shortly. 

Clears held rather firm for nearby, 
and there was a good demand for 
deferred positions, as well. Supplies 
were very limited. 

After running time held up well 
for a Thanksgiving week, there were 
signs of a decline in the week follow- 
ing. Directions were only fair in a 
number of instances. 

Quotations Dec. 4, carlots, Kansas 
City cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.02@6.07, standard 
95% patent $5.9205.97, straight 
$5.87 5.92; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.70, clears for 
prompt shipment, first clears $4.50@ 
4.95, second clears $3.95@4, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.50 3.85. 

Wichita: Mills operated 412 days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
54%, compared with 30% the pre- 
ceding week and 45% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices Dec. 4 were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack higher, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 


_ 


Hutchinson: Business was fairly 
light for mills of the Hutchinson area 
last week, with more and more bak- 
ers going on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
With stocks low, most were buying 
only for urgent needs, feeling the 
current level of prices is too high. 
Few covered for 30 days. With the 
buying limited to p.d.s. basis, mills 
found volume was light but the num- 
bers large. Family flour business was 
also light even with the impending 
holiday season. Shipping directions 
were generally 65% with the outlook 
for this week at 70%. A premium ad- 
vance coupled with an increase in 


(Continued on page a) 





Semolina Blend Sales Moderate; 


Macaroni Business Below Normal 


Sales of blended semolina products 
were moderate last week, with fill-in 
buying by the macaroni and noodle 
trade continuing very much along the 
lines of previous weeks. 

In the central states some fair- 
sized lots were traded, with some 
ranging 5,000 to 10,000 sacks. The 
buying accompanied a price increase. 
Eastern trade apparently was more 
limited. 

Current sales of macaroni and 
noodles are reported to be below usual 
for this time of the year, reflect- 
ing mild weather conditions which 
checked retail trade. Another factor 
mentioned in trade circles is the 
lowering in costs of some competing 
food items which apparently shifted 
some consumer buying away from 
macaroni and noodles. 

Manufacturers are believed to have 
fairly good backlogs of orders on 
mills’ books, but at present shipping 
directions are coming in rather slowly 
because of the lighter macaroni de- 
mand. Semolina blends were quoted 


at $7.85@8 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on Dec. 7. 

Durum wheat prices edged up again 
at Minneapolis, with top quality lots 
bid at $3.70 bu. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 4, were as follows: 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100%; of the total U.S. durun 
ipacity 1 sacks, with comparisons per 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
ADVANCE FURTHER 


<> 
Good Nearby Demand Encounters 
Lighter Offerings; Gains 


Range to $2 Ton 


Millfeed demand continued good 
in the week ending Dec. 7, and prices 
were up again—$1.75 on both bran 
and shorts at Kansas City and $1.50 
@2 on bran and standard midds. at 
Minneapolis. Buying was centered on 
nearby, and in some cases offerings 
failed to be sufficient for trade re- 
quirements. Formula feed business, 
meanwhile, improved in the North- 
west but showed a seasonal decline 
in the Southwest. 

The expanded demand for formula 
feed in the Northwest continued to 
snowball last week, and manufac- 
turers reported stepped up produc- 
tion in order to keep up with orders. 
A third shift was added at one of the 
large plants which previously had 
been operating with two, and Satur- 
day production was scheduled at all 
major mills. 

Improved demand was noted in all 
types of feed, including beef cattle 
feed. Stronger prices apparently en- 
couraged feeders and ranchers to an- 
ticipate the winter needs, and some 
good forward bookings were made. 

Laying feeds contributed most to 
the current volume, although hog and 
dairy feed buying also was reported 
good. 

Cold weather and snow, plus the 
firm price trend gave the formula 
feed market the needed stimulation. 
Sales at retail were reported brisk, 
with the resulting expansion in truck 
lot sales. 

Formula feed sales were beginning 
to run true to form in the Southwest. 
By last week there were indications 
that the volume of business for this 
month would drop below that of No- 
vember. This situation is not unusual 
for the last of the year when inven- 
tories generally are allowed to dwin- 
dle and there has been a bulge in 
prices. 

Prices reached the peak of the sea- 
son early this week with the top side 
of the market having been reached on 
oilseed meals, millfeed, alfalfa meal 
and other ingredients. Since a major 
portion of the advance was in prog- 
ress last week, there was not too 
much change in formula price lists 
which are going out this week. 

While caitle feed sales were fairly 
good, particularly in the northern ter- 
ritories of mills in this area, they are 
behind a year ago because of the 
slow start this season and the wide- 
spread use of drouth feed products. 

Formula feed business showed a 
few signs of life in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 2, but 
manufacturers said it still was falling 
short of expectations. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,223 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 45,691 
tons in the previous week and 49,284 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,097,853 tons as com- 
pared with 1,159,166 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Make 
Substantial Gains 


Cash Markets Reflect Further Adjustments But 


Are Mainly Firm; 


Wheat futures showed considerable 
strength in the week ending Dec. 7, 
With Chicago leading the advance. 
Cash wheat premiums’ underwent 
further adjustments in both direc- 
tions but remained essentially firm. 
The surge in values was not explained 
on the unusual demand last 
week, either from domestic or export 
sources, but was apparently based on 
expectations of a steadily advancing 
market because of the heavy tie-up 
of supplies in government loan and 
the possibility of bigger exports as a 
result of the new government export 
program. Some of the strength re- 
flected gains in other grains and soy- 
beans. Chicago futures climbed 6%4 @ 
814¢ bu., while Minneapolis moved 
up 3%; @414¢ and Kansas City gained 
17,4@3%,¢ bu. Chicago buying which 
pushed that market to a narrower 
spread between it and the other mar- 
kets apparently reflected the opinion 
that export demand would be cen- 
tered in red wheat. The Liver- 
pool market, which reopened last 
week after 14 years of inactivity, 
pointed up the fact that U.S. wheat 
is well out of reach of world prices 
without the assistance of a subsidy. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 7 were: Chicago December 
$2.06%4, March $2.11%4-%3, May 
$2.101¢-14, July $2.00%%-%, Septem- 
ber $2.02!2-%,; Minneapolis—-Decem- 
ber $2.38, May $2.30, July $2.23 12; 
Kansas. City December $2.15, 
March $2.17%4-%, May $2.14%-%, 
July $2.0212, July hard wheat $2.08%. 


basis of 


soft 


Export Program 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced on Dec. 4 its program 
for making available Commodity 
Credit Corp stocks of wheat for ex- 
port at below the domestic 
market price but not lower than the 
prevailing International Wheat 
Agreement price. The first announce- 
ment of an export allowance was to 
be made Dec. 8 concurrently with 
the daily IWA subsidy announcement 
[he procedure for carrying out the 
program, amended recently after a 
conference between export repre- 
sentatives and USDA officials, is said 
to provide a certain amount of flexi- 
bility required to carry on trade in a 
more-or-less normal fashion. Exports 
under the program may be complet- 
ed in conjunction with Sec. 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act, the provision 
for exchanging U.S. agricultural com- 
modities for soft currencies. 

The Southwest received more mois- 
last week, a factor favoring the 
development of the 1954 winter wheat 
The Texas Panhandle received 
as much as *4 in., the moisture was 
particularly beneficial over the north- 
ern plains. Oklahoma and Kansas also 
received rain. 

In a Wheat Situation report issued 
week, USDA pointed out that 
with 777 million bushels of wheat al- 
ready in the CCC inventory, the 
market supply for 1953-54 is 
down to 953 million bushels. This is 
not enough, USDA says, to provide 
for domestic disappearance, exports 


prices 


ture 


crop 


last 


“Tree 


USDA Announces Export Plans 


215 million 
year totaled 


an annual rate of about 
bushels. Exports last 
317 million bushels. 

Germany may buy U.S. wheat this 
week despite the fact that it covered 
a large portion of its requirements in 
Argentina last week. 


Premiums Change 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 6.6 million bushels for the 
week ended Dec. 3, compared with 
6.5 million the week before and 5 mil- 
lion for the comparable week of 1952. 
At Minneapolis, receipts of all classes 
amounted to 1,536 cars for the week, 
while Duluth took in 1,288 cars. 

The general cash wheat situation 
at Minneapolis remained unsettled, 
with further adjustments taking place 
in the various protein brackets. Trad- 
ing basis on ordinary wheat and the 
real high protein lots was down 4¢ 
for the week. Premiums on 13% and 
14% protein lots were 1¢ lower com- 
pared with the trading basis a week 
ago. On Dec. 4, trading ranges were 
as follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring 2@3¢ over December, 12% 
protein 5@8¢ over, 13% protein 84@ 
12¢ over, 14% protein 18@22¢ over, 
15% protein 334 34¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 470 48¢ over. These ranges cov- 
ered 58-lb. test weight wheat. Lots 
going over 58 lb. brought 14 2¢ addi- 
tional premium, while test weight dis- 
counts below 58 lb. ran 2@4¢ for each 
pound under 58. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested during the week was 13.01% 
and the durum 11.29%. 

Cash durum prices averaged 3¢ 
higher compared with the trading 
basis a week earlier. On Dec. 4 bids 
based on test weight ran as follows: 
60 lb. $3.55@3.70, 59 Ib. $3.54@3.69, 
58 Ib. $3.51@3.68, 57 lb. $3.42@3.63, 
56 Ib. $3.33@3.52, 55 Ib. $3.200 3.39, 
54 Ib. $3.03@3.27, 53 lb. $2.83@3.13, 
52 Ib. $2.68@2.95, 51 Ib. $2.48@2.78. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Dec. 4: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
NS 58 Ib $ 


Protein 

1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 

Grade Discounts 
2a 4¢ each Ib 
@1¢ each 1%. 

each 4% on 
over 144% % 


Test weight 
lDamage—% 


Moisture—l1¢ 
1@2¢ each \%% 


under 58 Ib 


Receipts Lighter 

Receipts of wheat at Kansas City 
have been rather meager recently, 
but an only fair demand from mills 
and elevators has checked any sub- 
stantial advance in prices. Ordinary 
premiums gained strength last week 
to reach the high mark of the season, 
while higher protein offerings were 
only slightly higher. The trend was 
reversed Dec. 7 by a %4@1¢ decline 
in premiums. The market closed Dec. 
7 at 1912422¢ over for ordinary, 
25@ 3612¢ over for 12.5% protein and 
25144 @42¢ over for 14%. The basic 
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wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 4 to almost nothing in the Pacific 
is shown in the accompanying table: Northwest. New bookings have failed 
1 Dark and Hard $2.34@2.63) to show up. Japan passed up this mar- 

2 a — ~-e 5 ket again at the close of the week, 

i Derk and Hat buying Canadians instead of Pacific 

i Red Northwest wheat. As a result of slack 
buying by exporters, prices declined 


Red 
p2.19 to a weak $2.36 bu. Mill buying is 


ind operating stocks at the end of 
the crop year, and accordingly it 
appears that prices are likely to ad- 
vanee enough to encourage farmers 
to sell wheat covered by purchase 
agreements or to redeem and sell 
wheat under loan. Exports this crop 
the report notes, are running at 


December future, which opened last 
week at $2.12%4, reached a high of 
$2.15% Dec. 7 and closed at $2.151,. 
Total receipts at Kansas City last 
week fell to 450 cars, compared with 
544 in the previous week and 383 a 
year ago. 

vear, The approximate 


range of cash 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Dec. 7 at $2.6302.64 bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with a pre- 
mium of 4¢ bu. paid for 13% protein 
Demand is about the poorest so far 
this crop year. Supplies are ample 
but not pressing. 

Export business has slackened off 


1 
Red 184 
i Red 174 

slow because they are well covered 

on their current bookings. Storage is 
expected to be a problem at the end 
of the current year because of the 
smaller export movement to date and 
excellent prospects for new crop win- 
ter wheat. Crop conditions are good, 
although wheat is largely dormant 
at the present time. 
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NEW YORK~—-Wilson P. Tanner of 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., one of the 
most outstanding personalities over a 
period of more than 50 active years 
in the flour distributing industry, was 
made an honorary life member of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors in a ceremony in connection 
with the group’s dinner meeting here 
Dec. 3. 

The presentation of a beautiful en- 
crossed certificate was made by Her- 
bert H. Lang of Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors and a 
past president of the New York 
group. In the presentation he re- 
viewed Mr. Tanner's unselfish devo- 
tion to his industry as president of 
the local and national distributors’ 
groups, chairman of the board of the 
NAFD and chairman of its trade 
practices and legislation and govern- 
mental regulations committees. De- 
scribing “Bill” Tanner, Mr. Lang said 
“he has dignity, a sense of honor, re- 
liability and most of all an inherent 
will to help get things done for the 
all in our industry. At all 


vood of 


times he has volunteered to help 

and give of his time, often at the 

expense of his own interests.” 
Handing Mr. Tanner the framed 
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New York Flour Group Makes 
Wilson P. Tanner a Life Member 


certificate, Mr. Lang said “in its sim- 
plicity it expresses what you mean 
to all of us, and with it goes our best 
wishes to you, for many more years 
of health and happiness, and a warn- 
ing that this is not a license for you 
to relinquish your active and produc- 
tive interest.” 

In a brief acceptance statement, 
Mr. Tanner viewed flour distribution 
as one of the few remaining fields in 
which an individual can start from 
scratch and build himself an honor- 
able and successful business. ‘This is 
an industry in which each of us can 
be definitely proud,” he stated in con- 
clusion. 

The certificate, signed by the cur- 
rent officers and several past presi- 
dents of the association read: “To 
Wilson P. Tanner on the 43rd anni- 
versary of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors: Your fel- 
low members, wishing to honor you 
as a charter member and long time 
officer and director of this associa- 
tion, and to show their appreciation 
for your unceasing efforts and kindly 
counsel, hereby award you this cer- 
tificate as an honorary life member. 
May you long continue to inspire us 
as an embodiment of the highest 
ideals of this industry.” 





“Flour in His Hair’’ 





W. P. Tanner, Veteran Flour Man, 
Started in Business at Nine 


By LILLIAN BARNES ORR 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


How many men are there today 
who started in the business at the 
age of nine? That’s the age when 
filing mail, indexing the copy book 
and taking bills of lading to the rail- 
road station on Saturdays is pretty 
important work. It’s young to have 
flour in your hair, but that’s when 
Wilson P. Tanner, then and now 
known as Bill, began his business 
career. 

The family were staunch middle 
westerners. Quakers, on his mother’s 
side, and German-Swiss, strict Metho- 
dists, on his father’s, and to young 
Wilson nothing in or out of Toledo 
was more fascinating than the North- 
western Elevator & Milling Co. plant, 
of which his father was vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Since he 
couldn’t be kept out of it, his father 
allowed him to do odd jobs around the 
mill, with the result that when he was 
13, he was city salesman, calling on 
60 grocery stores in the company’s 
horse and buggy, thus achieving an 
eminence far above other neighbor- 
hood small fry. 

Winters he had his proper school- 
ing, but summers, he began to have 
more and more responsibility until 
at the ripe old age of 15, 16 and 17, 
he covered Ohio and Indiana country 
elevators, buying wheat. Business by 
telephone was impossible since in 
spite of all their mechanical genius, 
it still took hours to put through a 
call in rural areas. Therefore the rail- 
road supplemented the horse and 
buggy until Bill knew exactly what 
every acre of that rich black middle 
western farm land could produce. 

Mill Foreman at 18 

By the time he had reached 18, he 
was flour mill foreman and a year 
later he stayed out of school to man. 
age the 600 barrel mill at Massillon, 


Ohio, which later became the Buck- 
eye Cereal plant. All of this meant 
that young Bill knew flour from soil 
to the sack in the days “before the 
industry baked analyses” and by the 
time he sold it through Michigan, 
Kentucky, North and South Caro- 
lina, it was a post graduate course 
to his four years at the University of 
Michigan and Western Reserve. 
The year of 1908 was a momentous 
one. His father’s mill representative 
in New York City couldn't pick up 
the drafts on three cars of flour so 
young Bill was sent down on a three- 
weeks’ trip to sell them. Bill didn't 
stop there, but sold so many more 
that when he went home at Christmas 
his father suggested he had better 
go back for a short time and sell 
a few more. He is still doing this in 





Wilson P. Tanner 


1953! The sojourn was only tem- 
porary as he hated the unfriendliness 
and lonesomeness of New York and 
was determined not to stay. He regu- 
larly went back to Toledo to vote and 
still intended to pick up a little money 
and then go back home. Indeed after 
43 years there he still maintains he, 
like most New Yorkers, is really a 
“hick at heart.” 

As he tells the story of that time 
and his evolution from a _ middle 
westerner to a New Yorker, he had 
no money, so he had no bad habits, 
and as he had no place to go, he 
worked all the time. His roommate at 
the Y.M.C.A. left at 6:30 a.m. so Mr. 
Tanner would get up early, too. With 
nothing else to do he would start 
working in the outskirts of the city 
where some one would always be in 
by 7:30, and he continued downtown, 
working until he could not get any- 
one to talk to him; then he would go 
to his office and write his mail. The 
year he was 23, he made $4,300. He 
made $5,600 the next and after that 
he never made less than $6,000. It 
was more money than he ever in the 
world had again, he says! 

He lived on $10 a week—he knows 
because he kept a record of all he 
spent—and he still believes New York 
is a cheap place to live if you’re smart 
enough to know the short cuts. It has 
more free entertainment than any 
other city in the world, he claims, 
and says its board of education puts 
on a free Chautauqua every nighf, 
which for anyone who is not a New 
Yorker at heart, shows pretty strong 
civic pride. 

He seems not to have taken long 
to pick up city ways. For the first 
office of his own at 29 Broadway, he 
paid $18 a month rent. He promptly 
sublet two desks in it, one for $15 
and one for $9, which took care of 
that expense nicely, especially when 
“W. P. Tanner” was lettered on the 
door 

By 1913 he was doing business as 
the principal, as far as possible. He 
had developed his own brand, ‘‘Tan- 
ner’s’’ for the domestic market, and 
he was also working with firms in 
the British Isles and Scandinavia with 
whom his father had made connec- 
tions for the Ohio mill before he left 
it that year to become secretary of 
the Ohio Millers State Assn. 

Thus, when war broke out in 1914 
he had well-established export con- 
tacts with whom he did business. His 
greatest wartime volume, however, 
Was with the French, and he credits 
his entree there to the quality of flour 
he offered in sample and always de- 
livered. 

Export Trade Booms 

It started with a representative of 
French millers wanting to buy 95% 
patents. Among others he was of- 
fered three, Tanner’s hard wheat 
patent, Tanner’s soft wheat patent 
and Tanner’s spring wheat flours. 
Since the principals were real millers, 
they chose these three for their quali- 
ty, and what he sold them, employed 
all of his small capital. In those days 
“you had to buy the flour yourself, 
pay for the freight, and see that it 
got aboard ship,” Mr. Tanner said. 

The lots grew larger and larger 
until finally he was selling 10,000 bags 
of 220 lb. each a month, working from 
seven in the morning till seven at 


night, then continuing at home 'til 
midnight. 

The climax of this business came 
when the French representative 


wanted quotations on a full cargo. 
On Oct. 30, Tanner sold him this at 
a higher figure than he had been pay- 
ing for smaller lots. On Oct. 31, the 
New York Times carried the head- 
line that the Germans had opened 
unrestricted submarine warfare 
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Steamship charters previously offered 
at 72s 6d from North Atlantic ports 
were all immediately withdrawn with, 
as he says, “Me short a cargo of 
flour!” 

Mr. Tanner spent a very unhappy 
November. He bought the flour to 
hold at the mills for December ship- 
ment and by Dec. 1 had secured a 
contract for a ship. He also had a 
letter from J. P. Morgan authorizing 
a sum in payment from the French 
government, but it was not nearly 
enough, and he says he “sweat blood” 
before he found a bank to finance 
him. Then it was clear export sail- 
ing until his trip to the Mexican 
border in 1916 as a sergeant in New 
York’s crack Seventh Regiment, 
which broke up this thriving busi- 
ness to his considerable financial loss. 

Opens Own Warehouse 

Out of his needs for a Kansas ac- 
count, business done with Leopold 
Gross had developed into a partner- 
ship. As a result of the railroad em- 
bargo in 1917 when business was in 
very bad shape the idea of having 
their own warehouse was suggested. 
And in August of 1917, W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross and Co., Inc., was formed 
to operate, among other things, a 
warehouse they had built on Staten 
Island, with a blending plant of 4,000 
bbl. a day. The company had the high 
volume of three quarters of a million 
barrels (not sacks) of flour a year 
at that time, the bulk of which went 
through the warehouse. It was ruined 
about seven years later when the 
railroads started giving free storage 
and an allowance in lieu of lightering. 

Another substantial transaction by 
this corporation was the purchase of 
the 12-story office building at 23 
Beaver St. at a low price and its sale 
at a high point in the real 
market. 

In 1932 Mr. Gross had a heart at- 
tack, so that two years later Mr. 
Tanner helped form the Tanner- 
Duncan-Siney Corp. In 1942 when 
William C. Duncan withdrew, John 
Evans, who had been with Mr. Tan- 
ner for 23 years, became a member 
of the firm of Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp. which conducts a general mer- 
chandising business in flour in the 
New York metropolitan area and for 
export. Mr. Tanner has also been a 
partner in the Wm. Penn Flour Co 
of Philadelphia since 1942. 

In direct descent from the first 
flour he sold, Mr. Tanner operates 
Browns Hungarian Co., which spe- 
cializes in cake flour, operating all 
over the U.S. east of the Mississippi. 
This is a special cake flour milled 
according to a special formula and 
specifications, and it has been called 
“the daddy of high ratio cake flours.”’ 

Wilson Tanner, in addition to his 
many other interests, has found time 
to serve immeasurably the distribut- 
ing branch of the flour industry. He 
was a charter member of the New 
York Flour Club, and because he had 
advanced in business beyond his 
years, he was the youngest man in it, 
and is one of the two charter mem- 
bers who are today active in the flour 
business. He has been a delegate to 
every national distributors’ conven- 
tion since 1931. He was chairman of 
the trade practices committee of the 
National Distributors Association in 
the days of the NRA and as such pre- 
pared the code for flour distributors 
which won recognition for this group 
as a distinct industry. He was also 
president of the national group and 
chairman of the board. 

As chairman of the governmental 
contact committee he performed what 
he regards as his biggest job—pre- 
paring for Washington authorities 


(Continued on page 29) 
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90 Persons Attend 
AOM District 2 
Meeting in K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—About 90 persons 
attended the Central District meet- 
ing of the Association of Operative 
Millers at the Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Nov. 28. A round table discus- 
Sion, a film and discussions on safety 
and the Massometer were on the pro- 
gram. 

Harry C. Taylor, superintendent, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
elected chairman of the district dur- 
ing the business session. New vice 
chairman is W. Sewell, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and re-elected secretary - treasurer 
was George J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Elected to serve as executive com- 
mitteeman from the district was John 
Womack, General Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Womack had previously been tem- 
porarily appointed to the job to re- 
place Clare Malone, also of General 
Mills, Inc., who was transferred to 
the Wichita plant of that company in 
another district. 

O. C. (Jack) Spohn, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, retiring 
chairman of the district, was pre- 
sented with the AOM distinguished 
service award. The presentation was 
made by Donald S. Eber, executive 
secretary of the organization, Kan- 
sas City. 

The Massometer, a device which 
weighs materials while under con- 
tinuous flow, was described by Roger 
Pratt, Kansas City, a representative 
of Wallace & Tiernan, designer and 
manufacturer of the equipment. A 
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safety film was shown by C. C. Wil- 
liams, engineer for the Employers 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Wausau. The 
movie was shown in cooperation with 
the Kansas State Labor Department. 

Ernest Schroeder, Great Western 
Manufacturing Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, was moderator of the open 
forum at which numerous problems 
on milling operations were discussed. 

Following the meeting a cocktail 
hour sponsored by the Allied Trades 
Committee was held, and a banquet 
was served in the evening. A square 
dance and other entertainment took 
place after the banquet. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE ~ 


TEXAS FEED ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION CHANGE MADE 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS—The 
annual convention of the Texas Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. will be held at 
the Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, 
Texas, April 12-13, according to W. 
Bassett Orr, secretary-treasurer. 

This is a change from the original 
plans for having the convention at 
Ft. Worth. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA PURCHASES FANS 
FOR VENTILATING GRAIN 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the awarding of contracts for the 
purchase of 87 gasoline engine- 
powered, and 944 electric motor- 
driven fans. The fans will be used for 
cooling and ventilating CCC-owned 
grain stored in large flat storage 
structures purchased last summer 
and erected in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

The successful bidders and the con- 


tract prices, f.o.b. 
shipping points are: 

Ewing Foundry, Inc., Indianapolis, 
electric motor-driven, $112.60; Arid- 
Aire Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, electric 
motor-driven, $113, and gasoline en- 
gine-powered, $138.50; and Robbins & 
Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio, elec- 
tric motor-driven, $118. 


their respective 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KANSAS FEED CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED FOR JAN. 11-12 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
ninth annual Kansas formula feed 
conference will be Jan. 11-12 on the 
Kansas State College campus here. 

Prof. F. W. Atkeson, conference 
chairman, said plans for the 1954 pro- 
gram include talks on unidentified 
growth factors for poultry, milk re- 
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placements for calves, factors that 
affect utilization of roughage by cat- 
tle and sheep, pig starters, animal 
fats as source of energy in feeding 
livestock, requirements for fattening 
swine, and others. 

Exhibits planned to demon- 
strate some of the most recent feeding 
systems. 

The conference is primarily for 
manufacturers of formula feeds, feed 
dealers and county’ agricultural 
agents, Mr. Atkeson said. But voca- 
tional agricultural teachers and on- 
farm-training teachers will be wel- 
come. 

The conference is sponsored an- 
nually by the college, Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 


are 
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(Translated means: “It’s amazing how many things 
you can make out of *KEN-PRINTS.”) 
“Available from Percy Kent Bag Company, Inc. 
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ORAGE 


of cereal grains and their products 


edited by 


J. A. ANDERSON 
A. W. ALCOCK 


Volume II of the A. A. C.C. Monograph Series... 
eleven chapters by 15 prominent specialists selected 
from universities, government organizations and industry. 
The chief aim was to produce a useful treatise by com- 
bining comprehensive reviews of the scientific literature 
with knowledge drawn from other sources. 
successfully achieved this goal. 
for everyone associated with any phase of grain storage, 
from the county agent to the personnel supervising the 
packaging of cereal products. 


The editors 
The book was planned 


The volume contains approximately 600 pages with 1100 
literature citations, 90 illustrations, and a complete author 
Thus it serves the dual purpose of a 
basic text and a prime reference source. 


Of the press in spring, 1954 © Price on publication: $11.00. 


4 


University Farm 





‘,. « A monograph so carefully and logically 
planned and with the details organized by such com- 
petent authors cannot fail to be of substantial service 
to a large audience, including those not alone con- 
cerned with the more fundamental aspects but also 
with commercial practice in the handling and ware- 
housing of the common cereals and their products.” 


CONTENTS 


|. Moisture and Its Measurement « I1. Chemical, Physical, 
and Nutritive Changes During Storage « III. Microflora « 
IV. Respiration and Heating « V. Insects * VI. Rodents « 
VII. Country Storage of Grain « VIII. ‘Terminal Elevator 
Storage © IX. Drying of Grain * X. Flour Storage in Bulk « 
XI. Packaging and Storage of Cereal Products. 


American Adsociation 
Of Cereal Chemists 


Dr. C. H. Bailey 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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BAKING IN MINIATURE—Junior cooks may find the Betty Crocker Junior 
Baking Kit under their Christmas tree, if plans of General Mills, Inc., work 
out. The company has designed the kits to be sold in toy stores throughout the 
country, planning the contents carefully to be sure the young cook has every- 
thing she needs to turn out real baked foods just as her mother does. Besides 
21 cooking utensils, four flavors of cake mix with frostings, pie crust and 
cookie mixes and Bisquick are included. There is also a specially-prepared 


baking recipe book. 





Another Price 
Spread Study 
Announced 


WASHINGTON--The staff of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee has 
been ordered to begin a study of so- 
called spreads in food prices between 
what the housewife pays and the 
farmer receives, Sen. George’ D. 
Aiken (R.-Vt.), chairman, recently 
announced. In a recent release, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
states that for the first eight months 
of this year the farmer's share of the 
consumer's food dollar averaged 45¢; 
that this is 2¢ less than in 1952 and 
the lowest share since 1941, but sub- 
stantially higher than in pre-World 
War II years. 

The Grocery Manufacturers of 
America have prepared an analysis 
showing that a 6¢ drop in the farm- 
er's share of the retail food dollar 
between 1945 and 1952 is accounted 
for by: The ending of special Govern- 
ment price control subsidies; higher 
wage costs; increased transportation 
costs. The survey further points out 
that in part these cost increases have 








DOUGHNUT CORPORATION AIDS 
ELECTRONICS RESEARCH 


NEW YORK—One of three private 
firms having «a major role in the de- 
velopment of an electronic marvel 
called the Module is the Doughnut 
Corporation of America. DCA was 
one of the firms asked to aid the 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics and the 
National Bureau of Standards 2!'4 
years ago in devising a way to do 
away with dozens of resistors and 
condensors and the large mass of 
wires on the underside of radios, 
television and other communication 
equipment, The work, called “Opera- 
tion Tinkertoy,” resulted in a device 
called the Module. It is believed that 
the device will effect great Savings 
in money, time and labor for the 
armed forces and the business econ- 
omy. 








been absorbed by food processors and 
distributors. 

It has been pointed out by others 
that comparisons of farm prices in 
in terms of percentages of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar are inherently 
misleading because bakery products 
and other processed foods represent 
not only farm commodities but many 
functions and services demanded by 
consumers, the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America said in a recent 
bulletin. 
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SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 
PLANS $2,750,000 PLANT 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—W. Race, 
president of the Sutherland Paper 
Co. has announced plans for a $2,750,- 
000 converting plant for the paper 
specialties line. 

Work will begin immediately on 
the new plant which will be con- 
structed just south of Kalamazoo, in 
Portage Township. Completion is 
scheduled by the end of 1954. 

The front elevation will feature 
aluminum siding. Office space will be 
housed in a small two story brick 
section at the front of the plant. 

Sutherland will use this new build- 
ing for the manufacture of cups, 
plates, cylindrical cans, food packag- 
ing boards and trays, and food dishes, 
the demand for which has greatly 
increased during the past few years. 
Expanded facilities in the 455,000 sq. 
ft. unit will provide more efficient 
steps from the receiving of raw ma- 
terials, through manufacturing oper- 
ations, to warehousing and shipping. 
A two-track railroad siding will run 
inside the warehouse section of the 





plant to facilitate the handling of 
shipments. 
Area presently devoted to the 


manufacture of paper specialties will 
be used to relieve other departments. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BARLEY PAYMENT 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board on Nov. 23 commenced the 
mailing of checks to barley producers 
covering the final payment on barley 
delivered to the board during the 








crop year 1952-53. Over the crop year 
barley deliveries totaled 164,886,884 
bu. and the final payment amounts 
to $21,408,203. 


Increase in Social 
Security Tax Set 
for Jan. 1 


WASHINGTON—Federal Old Age 
Benefit (Social Security) contribu- 
tions will be increased to 2% on the 
first $3,600 earned effective Jan. 1, 
1954. The increase from 112% applies 
to both employee and employer. 

Self-employed persons making such 
contributions will have their percent- 
age increased to 3%. The cancella- 
tion of increased contributions may 
be approved by Congress after it 
convenes. 
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DECREASE IN VOLUME 


OF CATTLE ON FEED SEEN 


WASHINGTON — The volume of 
cattle placed on feed this feeding sea- 
son will likely be smaller than a year 
earlier, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This is indicated on the basis of the 
cattle feeding situation up to Nov. 1, 
USDA says. 

Decreases in cattle feeding are ex- 
pected to be rather general, with only 
a few states having as many or more 
cattle on feed as last year. The move- 
ment of feeder cattle into the Corn 
Belt since July 1 has been consider- 
ably below the volume moved a year 
earlier, USDA said. 

Feed grain and hay supplies are 
generally adequate in the Corn Belt 
states, except in parts of Kansas and 
Missouri, but pastures are poor in 
much of the Corn Belt. Feed supplies 
are short in Texas and other sections 
of the central and southern plains 
states hit by the drouth. However, 
prospects for wheat pastures have im- 
proved in that area recently. Feed 
supplies are adequate in the western 
feeding sections. 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SWEDEN’S SURPLUS UP 
WASHINGTON—The 1953-54 ex- 
portable surplus of grain in Sweden, 
after making allowances for normal 
carry-overs, is up sharply from the 
preceding year in all cases. Wheat is 
330,000 metric tons compared with 
159,700 last year; rye, 130,000 (11,- 
100) tons; barley, 50,000 (38,200) 
tons, and oats, 20,000 (10,900) tons. 
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W. Earle Robertson 


COMMISSIONER—With the enlarg- 
ing of the Canadian Wheat Board to 
four members, Walter Earle Robert- 
son, Winnipeg, has been appointed a 
commissioner. Mr. Robertson entered 
the grain business in 1916. After 14 
years in Winnipeg, his employers, the 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., sent him 
to Calgary as assistant to the manag- 
er. During the next 138 years he rose 
in the firm until he became Calgary 
manager in 1943. In 1949 he returned 
to Winnipeg as assistant general 
manager of the Federal Grain, Ltd., a 
position he held until his move to 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 





AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSN. 
WILL MEET IN MEMPHIS 


HUDSON, IOWA—tThe 34th annu- 
al convention of the American Soy- 
bean Assn. will be held in Memphis 
Aug. 30-31, and Sept. 1, 1954, George 
M. Strayer, secretary-treasurer, has 
announced. 

Convention headquarters will be 
Hotel Peabody. The formal program 
will fill two days, and a third will be 
devoted to a field trip to the Clarke- 
dale Experiment Station, Clarkedale, 
Ark. Special soybean plantings will 
be made at Clarkedale for the field 
day. 

Convention committees have been 
set up and are already at work, Mr. 
Strayer says. 











Merry Christmas! 
THIS YEAR GIVE A 











ve 


\ BAKED GIFT! 


ORDER NOW 


L e Fruit Cake 
* Holiday Goodies 
° Christmas Cookies 


BAKED GIFTS—Santa Claus urges his friends to send baked gifts in the 
above replica of the banner-poster that is being distributed by General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. According to GMI officials, this attractively designed release 
is a real business-builder and ties in well with all types of bakery products. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

High Low Close Close 


Nov. Dec. 
30, A 
—1953— 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 3° 24%, 27 
Allis-Chalmers 59% 41% 43% 
Am. Cyanamid ‘é 4154 19%, 
A-D-M Co. 5‘ 30 33, 
Borden i 524% 57% 
Cont. Bak. Co. 25 185, 21% 
Pfd. $5.50 95% 8954 93% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 3 67% 74% 
Cream of Wheat 27% 251% 26% 
Gen, Baking Co. 6 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 07 Wi, 60% 
General Mills, Ine. 6 52 
: 106 
6 113% 
17 
91) M% 


Biscuit Co 
1. $7 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Proc. & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co 
Pid, $6 
Ralston Purin: 
Co., $3.75 Prd. 
st. Regis Paper Co. 
Pid. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Ine. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bis., Ine. 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Victor Chem, Wks, 2 “4 “4 
Ward Baking Co. 2 7 23 24 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 91 924% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd,. 133 138 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 174 175 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 102 103 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.. 140 142% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 94 91% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 99 100 
Std. Brands, Inec., $4.50 Pfd. 87 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. so, 91 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd., 104 
Victor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 891% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101% 103 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
High Low Close Close 
Nov. Dec. 


30, a 
1953 1953 1953 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Hathaway Bi ak., 
Inec., * “7 
Horn & Hardart 
N.Y.» 
. 152 12¢ 
Novadel-Agene -. 29% 
Wagner Baking Co BIR 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great AXP Tea Co 165% i 
Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pid. 133 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York 17% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 993, 1001 
Omar, Ine. ; 17 ‘ 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 1Oxt, 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants BI, 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Nov. Nov. 
20, 27 
1953 1953 19: 53 
Can. Bread, Pfd. B 51 16 is ink, 
Can, Bakeries i4 » 12% 
Can. Food Prod. 1 2u, 3% Bu 
A 10 
Pfd. ; 


Consol. Bakeries 


‘Bakeries 
» of the Woods 
Pfd 


Maple Leaf Mig. 
Pfd. 

MeCabe Grain, A 

Ogilvie Flour 

Toronto Elevs 

United Grain, A 

George Weston q 2 ; 
Pid. 4%% 984, 91 M5, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded: 
tid Asked 

Canada Bread 2.90 3.00 
Catelli Food, A 13% 
Catelli Food, B 19, 
Inter-City Baking is 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* 77% 
McCabe Grain, B 1” 
Mid Pacific Grain i 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. . if 
Reliance Grain " 
St. Lawrence Flour, 
Standard Brands 2544 

*U.S. funds. 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON-MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co, 
General Offices 


Denver, Colorad 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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KNAPPEN Saneiné 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








AOM ANNOUNCES CHANGE 
IN NAME OF COMMITTEE 


KANSAS CITY The executive 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers has voted to change 
the name of the AOM research com- 
mittee to the technical committee 

There will be no change in the 
duties or the policy of the committee, 
according to Donald S. Eber, AOM 
secretary. The previous name of the 
committee was incorrect since the 
group was in a position to do very 
little, if any, research itself but could 
and will continue to recommend that 
research be done, Mr. Eber said 

The committee also will serve as a 
guidance group for manufacturers of 
new equipment and supplies for the 
flour, feed and cereal industries 


~——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BISCUIT, CRACKER GROUP 
PLANS FLORIDA MEETING 


CHICAGO—The winter meeting of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Association of America has been set 
for Feb. 8-10 at the Tides Hotel and 
Bath Club, Redington Beach, Fla., 
J. S. Vander Heide, B. & C. presi- 
dent, has announced. 

The hotel is located on the beach 
between St. Petersburg and Clear- 
water with the city of Tampa near- 
by. Excellent facilities are available 
for golf, sightseeing, shopping and 
dining. 

Accommodations are limited and 
all members of the biscuit and 
cracker industry and allied trades 
who plan to attend the meeting are 
urged to make reservations through 
Walter Dietz, B. & C. secretary, not 
later than Dec. 18. 

Arrangements for the meeting were 
made by Reg. G. Hanson, Hanson 
Milk Products Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman of the Florida winter meet- 
ing committee. 
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DOMESTIC, EXPORT SPRING 
WHEAT PRICES THE SAME 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board on Dec. 2 announced that the 
average domestic price of spring and 
amber durum wheats in Novembe) 
amounted to $1.90 and $2.10%., re- 
spectively. The export (Class 2) aver 
age in the same month was $1.90 and 
$2.95 for the same grades, basis No 
1 northern and No. 1 C. W. amber 
durum in Lakehead or Pacific Coast 
store. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF r ive 
CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
WINNIPEG—In the week ending 

Nov. 25 slightly better wheat exports 
and domestic shipments held Ca- 
nadian wheat stocks at 338,100,000 
bu., representing a gain of 1,400,000 
bu. over the week previous. Accord 
ing to figures released by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners wheat ex- 
ports totaled 5,600,000 bu. with do 
mestic sales reported at 2,600,000 bu 
There were also light reductions in 
commercial supplies of oats, barley 
and flaxseed with rye stocks holding 
steady at 12,400,000 bu. 
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STUDY FEED LAW 

WINNIPEG A standing commit- 
tee headed by D. A. Finlayson and 
appointed by the Manitoba division of 
the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. is now studying amendments to 
the Feeding Stuffs Act. Association 
members A. Porier of Red River 
Grain Co., Ltd., and F. Crossman of 
Canada Packers, Ltd., are assisting 
the committee in its work. 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: 
Board of Trade Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 











“Golden Loat” 


The Flour with oe Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


3 on sOur 
ar 


PENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








‘ “For SUPER Results 
S/F USE QUAKER 
'' fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “'"'"": 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 





IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Genera! Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Military Millers 


RMIES STILL 
stomachs, 
to provide the implements needed for 


march on their 
and it is no new thing 


supplying the food for filling those 
stomachs. Bread-making in bivouacs 
is ancient, and so is flour milling. 
Napoleon, coming down pretty close 
to modern times, had some very 
fancy mills on wheels. 

A later phase in American military 
history brought the related devel- 
opment of garrison milling enter- 
prises in the Midwest's Indian coun- 
try. An excellent account of this mat- 
ter is to be found in a book recently 
published by the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society. The author is Francis 
Paul Prucha, who takes for his title 
“Broadax and Bayonet,” and for his 
subtitle “The Role of the U.S. Army 
in the Development of the North- 
west, 1815-1860." He speaks of flour 
milling and wheat farming enter- 
prises undertaken by various mili- 
tary forces, and in particular those 
at such garrison points as Fort Snell- 
ing in Minnesota, Fort Dearborn at 
Chicago and Fort Crawford at Prai- 
rie du Chien, Wis. 

As early as 1818, Mr. Prucha finds, 
the War Department called for gar- 
dening to supplement the basic mili- 
tary ration and in some measure to 
lessen dependence on Eastern sources 
of supply. The posts on the upper 
Mississippi, at Green Bay, and at 
Chicago were directed to begin large 
scale farming that would provide 
wheat for the soldiers’ bread, peas 
and beans, turnips, potatoes and cab- 
bages for the staples of his diet, and 
oats and corn for the forage of the 
livestock. 

At Fort Snelling, in the summer 
of 1820, only a year after the arrival 
of troops, about ninety acres of the 
bottom and prairie lands was under 
cultivation, planted chiefly with corn 
and potatoes. Three years later the 
acreage had been increased to 210, 
of which about half was in wheat, 
60 acres in corn, and the rest in oats, 
potatoes and garden vegetabies. The 
post commander had high hopes for 
the success of the enterprise, and 
sickles and buhr stones for harvest- 
ing the wheat and grinding it into 
flour were obtained from the com- 
missary officer at St. Louis. 


Blight and Blackbirds 
The story of military flour milling 
at Fort Snelling is told, in greater 
detail than Mr. Prucha provides, in 
Charles B. Kuhlmann's “The Devel- 
opment of the Flour Milling Industry 


in the Us” (1929). Mr. Kuhlmann 
Says: 

“The history of flour milling in 
Minnesota begins with the erection 
by the soldiers of Fort Snelling of a 
small gristmill at the Falls of St. 


Anthony in 1822-23. The falls had 
been first utilized to provide power 
for a sawmill which was to cut the 
lumber for the buildings needed at 
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the fort. Probably at first it was in- 
tended to grind only feed for the 
cattle. But the difficulties of trans- 
porting food supplies all the way 
from St. Louis by boat suggested the 
attempt to grind flour for the soldiers 
as well. First results were not en- 
couraging. The mill was not equip- 
ped with wheat cleaning or bolting 
machinery. Possibly, too, the wheat 
had not been properly dried and 
stored and so became somewhat 
mouldy. At any rate, the flour from 
the first crop made only black, bit- 
ter-tasting bread, which, when _ is- 
sued to the soldiers, almost caused 
a mutiny. Wheat grinding seems to 
have continued for several years 
thereafter, but meantime they were 
having poor success in wheat raising. 
Whether this was due to the number 
and rapacity of the blackbirds, as 
one writer suggests, or, as is more 
probable, to the use of a _ winter 
wheat not acclimated to Minnesota, 
we do not know. Repeated failures 
strengthened the belief that Minne- 
sota never could grow wheat success- 
fully. 

Wheat raising and grinding began 
at Fort Dearborn in 1819. Despite 
the inadequacies of a horse-powered 
mill, 70 to 80 bbl. of flour and corn- 
meal were produced from the gar- 
rison farm. In 1821 more than eight 
hundred bushels of wheat were rais- 
ed, and over sixty barrels of flour and 
forty of cornmeal were manufactured 
at the garrison. 

The military farmers and millers 
at Fort Dearborn had about the same 
troubles as those which pestered their 
comrades at Snelling. So handicapped 
was the garrison by the shortness of 
the growing season, the shallowness 
of the soil, the swarms of insects and 
the clouds of blackbirds that it could 
not produce enough for its own sub- 
sistence. In 1821 a cold spring de- 
stroyed much of the crop, and some 
fields had to be planted the fourth 
time. 


At Fort Edwards, which stood 
where the Des Moines River empties 
into the Mississippi, only a small 
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acreage could be planted in 1822 be- 
cause of lack of equipment, and then 
a rise in the Mississippi destroyed 
a third of the crop. At Fort Arm- 
strong the drought of 1820 extermi- 
nated the whole crop except the tur- 
nips. 


At Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, 


Ill., a large field was enclosed on 
which corn, peas and beans, and po- 
tatoes were raised in addition to 


garden vegetables. In 1821 three 
hundred bushels of corn was produc- 
ed and the same yield of potatoes 
and turnips was expected. Lack of 
milling facilities, however, meant that 
all the corn had to be fed to the 
cattle. 

For about 15 years the military 
persisted in these adventures, then 
gave the whole thing up as a bad 
job. But as the military frontier 
moved westward and new posts were 
established far from sources of sup- 
ply, at the end of long and difficult 
transportation lines, the quartermas- 
ter was constrained to try again. 

In 1851 the farm culture program 
was revived with high hopes and de- 
tailed instructions were drawn up 
for reports and accounting pro- 
cedures. The grains and other crops 
produced were to be purchased by 
the commissary department at mar- 
ket prices and the proceeds distribut- 
ed among the troops. Commanders 
were even invited to suggest changes 
in the position of troops which might 
afford better locations for farming 
without endangering the defense of 
the frontiers. 

Western army officers, Mr. Prucha 
Says, were pessimistic about the ven- 
ture, but the program was launched 
immediately. Once more the soldiers 
on the frontier engaged in extensive 
farming operations. At Fort Snell- 
ing 150 acres of good land was en- 
closed and cultivated—100 in oats, 
15 in potatoes and the rest in garden 
stuff. At Fort Ripley, further up in 
the Minnesota Indian country, only 
preparatory work was done the first 
year. One hundred and sixty acres 
was made ready for cultivation in 





“The other day,” 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


Roller Mills, “I read a piece somewheres about a baker cryin’ 





fF, all over the pl 





G i ae | 





ace on account of bein’ scared 


people would stop eatin’ bread 
an’ jes’ swaller chemical pills 
for nourishment. I can’t see no 
sense to that. People jes’ na- 
turally got to eat bread same 
as they got to breathe an’ take 


- off and put on their clothes 


an’ do everthin’ else they 
been doin’ for centuries back. 
Eatin’ bread’s jes’ natural an’ 


eaves like seein’ with eyes and hearin’ with ears an’, with 


some folks, yellin’ when they 


ain’t hurt.” 











1852, on which, the commanding of- 
ficer reported, wheat could be grown. 
There was no mill at hand, however, 
and without a mill it was useless to 
grow wheat. Similar progress was 
made at Fort Dodge in Iowa, whose 
commanding officer urged extra per 
diem pay for the soldier-farmers as 
an incentive to the highest efficiency. 
The program was doomed to failure, 
as the War Department realized al- 
most immediately. The reports sub- 
mitted during and at the end of the 
first year revealed clearly that the 
cost exceeded the savings effected. 
Farming was most essential at the 
remote posts, but these were the very 
ones that faced Indian dangers re- 
quiring military rather than agricul- 
tural services on the part of the 
troops. But chiefly it was the cost 
of the enterprise that caused it to 
collapse almost at once. To begin a 
system of extensive field cultivation 
required a heavy initial outlay for 
seeds and farming equipment. At 
Fort Snelling the officers had bought 
a patent reaper to compensate for 
shortages in manpower, a purchase 
made without the whole-hearted ap- 
proval of War Department officials, 
who regarded such new-fangled ap- 
paratus as “of doubtful utility, even 
in the hands of experienced farmers.” 
When the program folded up, the 
post commander was unable to sell 
the reaper and other implements for 
enough to cover the deficiencies in 
his farming accounts. 


ee °@ 
“&&%.%The importance of THE 
TEEN-AGE MARKET is under- 


scored by a recent survey showing 
that 75% of all teen-agers bake regu- 
larly; 80% help plan meals; 90% 
help prepare meals; and 16% cook 
all evening meals. Based upon re- 
quests for recipe leaflets, sandwiches 
would appear to score highest in the 
teen-agers’ interest in foods.—Wheat 
Flour Institute. 


Fifty years ago loaves of bread 
with globules of mercury inside were 
used in the U.S. to raise drowned 
bodies. 

eee 


POINT FOUR 


The first mill utilized the power 
Of women’s patient hands 
When Stone Age men brought home 
the maize 
They grew on rough-tilled lands. 


In some far places men still use 
Crude instruments to wrestle 
Their food from earth, and women 
grind 
The grain with stone and pestle. 
Ours is the chance to lighten loads 
For those more backward brothers 
And follow that prescription given: 
“Do ye unto others.” 


—Eloise Wade Hackett 


—— A aT 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE QUACK 

A HE laid the news release on the editor's 

desk the young man said: “Here's a ready- 
to-wear editorial right up our alley.”’ True enough. 
It hardly needed even dotting of the “i’s” or cross- 
ing of the “t's.” Certainly it needed no “copy 
butching” to purify it from error of fact or 
philosophy. 

The release is captioned “Nutrition Facts Often 
Distorted.” It is from the University of Illinois, 
College of Agriculture, Extension Service, and is 
aimed primarily at home makers. Here is the text: 

“A vast amount of false or misleading infor- 
mation about nutrition is being dished out to the 
American public. Present-day myths about foods 
and diet are built by food quacks who have some- 
thing to sell. They distort the facts by stating half 
truths concerning the real advances of nutrition. 

“The false teachings of the quack are intrigu- 
ing to uninformed persons, particularly those who 
want to believe that something is good for them. 
As a result, folks are duped into spending money 
for a cure-all concoction that is apt to impair their 
health in the long run by causing them to rely on 
fanciful nutritional schemes for treat- 
ment of serious diseases. 
always something about the un- 
scrupulous vendor’s product that makes it superior 
to everything else. The quack undermines people’s 
confidence in the abundant common foods. He is 
skillful in making them suspect that their diet is 
nutritionally inferior and that they are suffering 
or will suffer from every imaginable disease if they 
don’t take advantage of his wonderful product. 

“The fact is that, by his methods, the quack 
is diagnosing or encouraging self-diagnosis of con- 
ditions that may be the first signs of an undetected 
illness—something that requires prompt 
ind competent medical attention. 

“Nutrition Specialist Harriet Barto, University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture, says it is not 
possible to have laws that deal adequately with 
quackery in the field of nutrition. The best thing 
we can do is to beware of self-appointed advisors 
ind develop the habit of looking into the validity 
of new theories and concepts of nutrition. 

“TLand-grant colleges and the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, Washington, 
D.C., have research staffs that are always search- 
ing to discover the difference between facts and 
speculations in the field of nutrition. You can learn 
much from their publications and from your county 
home advisor, who has access to information on 
recent developments in nutrition. 

“Miss Barto points out that one basic fact to 
remember is that our country’s present abundant 
food supply is the safest and most nutritious in 
history. It is not difficult to get all the essential 


diets or 


“There is 


serious 


itamins by properly cooking the foods that are 
ivailable at the average grocery store.” 

If the writer of this release had been minded 
to mention horrible examples one of them cer- 
tainly would have been the bread crank and the 
incient errors associated with the white-versus- 
brown controversy which reached its low point in 
such superstitions as once were embodied in the 
monstrous legend, “The whiter your bread the 
sooner you're dead.” 

The significance of the University of Illinois 
in the fact that there is 
such a pronouncement. Only in recent years has it 
been possible to find such a philosophy in such an 
official place. Those whose recollections span most 
of the past half century are likely to retain the 
unpleasant impression that much of the nutritional 
rackpotism of former years had its origin in gov- 
ernmental agencies and a lot of its promotion in 
sovernment services appended thereto. 


itterance lies not solely 
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A NOSEGAY FOR MR. PILLMAN 


IS MANY acquaintances on this side of the 
H Atlantic will be glad to learn that J. H. 
Pillman, the distinguished British flour importer, 
is making a good recovery from an illness that 
hospitalized him for six weeks and which still 
restricts him to his home. However, a report from 
London states that he is making favorable pro- 
gress and, provided he exercises the care his doc- 
tors advise, he will be fit 
in the year. 
everywhere. 

For many years Mr. Pillman has given un- 
stintingly of his services to the flour trade and 
before the war he served two terms as president 
of the London Flour Trade Assn. Since the war, 
despite the many calls upon his time, he has acted 
as president of the National Association of Flour 
Importers. His fellow importers have paid many 
tributes to his services as advisor on imported 
flour to the British Ministry of Food during the 
war and postwar years and these have been echoed 
by the Canadian millers. The 
that characterized his every action in carrying 
out unpalatable control measures did much to 
smooth the workings of a system entirely foreign 
to the natures of men brought up in the principles 
of free enterprise. 

In Canada, Mr. Pillman is a director of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.; in England, 
he is a director of the flour importing firm of Pill- 
man & Phillips, Ltd., which he operates in associ- 
ation with his brother Charles, who 
prominent member of the British trade 

Mr. Pillman is chairman of the London Corn 
Exchange Co. and in this capacity he was promi- 
nently identified with the work that has given 
the grain, flour and feed trades a new and magnifi- 
cent market in Mark Lane on the site of the one 
destroyed by enemy air action in 1941. 


and well again earls 


new This will 


please his friends 


inherent fairness 


also is a 


BREAD |S THE STAFF F LIFE 


STILL FREE AND “AVERAGE”—The USS. 
Census Bureau, after studying the statistics on 
all 160 million of us, comes up with a composite 
of the “average American.” He is a semi-skilled 
worker, married, two children. He has a home on 
which he is making regular payments; an electric 
refrigerator, radio and telephone, among lots of 
other modern conveniences—and the privilege of 


living as a free man in a free country. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


STILI, TUGGING AT THE NIPPLE 
TATE and municipal officers will keep running 
S to Washington for grants-in-aid as long as 
federal spending dries up all the chief sources of 
revenue. 

Congress and the Administration recognized 
this when they cut nearly $13,000,000,000 from the 
lame-duck Truman budget and set up a committee 
to allocate revenue sources to the various levels 
of government. 

The next step must be to reduce federal expen- 
ditures still further. Otherwise, as President Eisen- 
hower said recently, “we are not going to have 
America as we have known it.’ The hand the fed- 
eral government uses to dole out grants-in-aid soon 
becomes the mailed fist of centralized power 


AL 


CAREER OF A GREAT TRADER 

i HE death in Minneapolis last week of I. S. 

Joseph ended one of the most unusual busi- 
ness careers in the feed industry—-or in the flour 
milling industry, for that matter. Mr. Joseph's 
many charities and other outstanding services are 
related in the news summaries of his career. In 
these phases of living he was, indeed, “a useful 
and unselfish citizen,” as an editorial in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune phrased it. “He had a deep respect 
for his fellow men, and a sensitive regard for their 
well being, which led 
deavors.” 


him into many fine en- 
But perhaps even more notable are some of the 
aspects of the business which Mr. Joseph con- 
ducted successfully over a long period of years. 
His chief business activity was as a millfeed job- 
ber, although in relatively recent years his or- 
ganization has dealt in most of the principal feed 
ingredients. His basic method of operation was 
this: When flour mill production was heavy and 
supplies of wheat millfeeds were burdensome 
enough to depress prices to a point which, in his 
judgment, made them an attractive purchase, Mr 
Joseph would enter the market. 
heavily, and store the deliveries 
neapolis, perhaps at 


He would buy 
perhaps in Min- 
the Head-of-the-Lakes, per- 
haps at Kansas City, or perhaps elsewhere. Again, 
this was a matter calling for experience and judg- 
ment. When, usually after several months, flour 
mill production had dropped off sharply and mill- 
feed surpluses had been absorbed and the feed 
market was reflecting unsatisfied demand, Mr 
Joseph would sell his stored millfeed on the ad- 
vanced market. 

This high” procedure often 
sounds to the uninitiated like a fairly easy way 
to make a living, Any one who has had any mar- 
ket experience knows that it is not. To do it suc- 
cessfully calls for a combination of characteristics 
which most of us do not possess. It takes judg- 
ment, experience, intelligence, alertness, salesman- 
ship, nerve, financial resources and a number of 
other things, including some luck. 


“buy low, sell 


Mr. Joseph was a big operator in this field. He 
was a speculator, but not in the sense that he was 
a market gambler. He was not a scalper trying to 
turn quick profits on the ups and downs of the 
millfeed market. A flour miller who had many 
dealings with Mr. Joseph made the remark that 
he “had never known ‘Joe’ to be responsible for 
breaking the market.” It was his policy to mer- 
chandise his holdings—-to sell at the going price 
instead of reducing it. 

Mr. Joseph was not always a winner, of course. 
He had many reverses of many degrees of serious- 
ness. Twice in his career they were grave enough 
to break him completely, from a financial stand- 
point. But he came back each time from these and 
he survived the others, so that at his death he was 
a rich man and a highly respected one. From his 
long experience, he had established remarkable 
sources of information. There was hardly anything 
that might be an important market influence that 
he did not know about almost immediately. 

It is not necessary to eulogize I. S. Joseph as 
a paragon of any sort. He didn’t think of himself 
in that way and it would be out of place to describe 
him as one. It is entirely fitting, however, to give to 
him recognition for a remarkable business career. 
Over the 40 or more years that he was active, he 
made the largest impact on the millfeed market of 
any single individual. His activities generally were 
a stabilizing effect both on the upside and the 
downside of the market. He had rare qualifica- 
tions for the business he carved out for himself, 
and both flour millers and millfeed users will 
miss his influence. 
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Overseas Newsnotes -.. By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Flour Trade 


The British millers announced a 
drop of 2/- 280 Ib. sack, equivalent to 
28¢, in their quotations for white 
flour during the first week of Decem- 
ber. This reduction was facilitated by 
the firmer tendency in the millfeed 
market, trade sources report. 

The offtake of flour milled at 72% 


extraction is still small and some 
bakers assess the demand at less 
than 2% of the total consumer re- 


quirement. 

A reference to the lack of interest 
in the new white flour and the better 
quality bread made from it was made 
by W. Garfield Weston, the Canadian 
chairman of Allied Bakeries, Ltd., a 
company with a substantial stake in 
the British bread and flour confec- 
tionery industries. Mr. Weston said 
that it was the common experience 
of the baking industry that the pub- 
lic was not willing to pay the extra 
price for bread made from unsubsi- 
dized white flour. He added that the 
bulk of the demand still favored the 
subsidized national loaf. 

Mr. Weston stated that flour prices 
had fallen slightly since the end of 
control, but there was still a large 
gap existing between the net cost of 
flour used for the national loaf and 
flour used for other purposes for 
which the full economic price had to 
be paid. 


Aussie Flour 


The market was disturbed by the 
unloading of a stock of Australian 
soft wheat flour and the price leveled 
with that quoted for Canadian winter 
wheat flour. While many bakers pre- 
fer the Australian product the Ca- 
nadian flour had the edge pricewise 
and substantial sales have been made 
since the lifting of controls. Though 
Australia is still competitive and it 
is reported that the recent sales were 
made because of the owner's decision 
to let it go at what was described as 
a “distress” price. 

Trade reports also indicate that the 
government's plan to unload its se- 
curity stocks of flour did not meet 
with the anticipated. The 
stocks consisted of “unrestored” flour 
and had to be sold to the home millers 
for admixture with their own pro- 
duction. Fair quantities were taken 
by some Scottish mills while in Eng- 
land limited sales were made to the 
country mills 


success 


Allis-Chalmers 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, has announced the 
formation of a new British company, 
Allis-Chalmers Great Britain, Ltd. 

The Allis-Chalmers organization has 
been 


operative in Britain for some 
vears, having established itself before 
the war. The company is now mak- 


ing a substantial range of products in 
Britain and early in 1951 a new plant 
was opened at Essendine in Lincoln- 
shire. The company also has a tractor 
depot at Totton, Southampton. 

The new company will serve Britain 
and the export markets conveniently 
reached from that country. W. A. 
Roberts, chairman and president of 
the American company, will be a 
member of the British board of direc- 
tors with Ek. J. Mercer, who is also 
an American citizen, as managing di- 
rector. Mr. Mercer has acted as gen- 
eral manager in the U.K. since H. S. 


Brayshay, who was with the com- 
pany 40 years, retired in 1952. The 
present manager of the general ma- 
chinery division in London, M. M. 
Tulloch, will also serve on the board. 


Export Offers 


A European flour importer reports 
that he has on his desk offers of flour 
from millers in Finland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany and France, a situa- 
tion significant of the heavy competi- 
tion for overseas flour business. 

The report adds that importers’ 
price ideas are not too firm and it is 
felt that the only orders to be placed 
in the immediate future will be those 
needed to fill day to day require- 
ments. Few traders are prepared to 
take a long position at the present 
time. As far as the American and 
Canadian mills are concerned, the re- 
port adds, the high prices currently 
asked are seen as a deterrent to busi- 
ness because they do not match the 
offers coming from other sources. 


Russian Business 


A new trade agreement signed be- 
tween Finland and Russia shows a 
reduction in volume and value from 
that currently operating. This is a 
welcome development, according to 


Finnish trade sources, because they 
have been resisting Russian demands 
for goods which cannot be recipro- 
cated by commodities needed by Fin- 
land and which must be obtained else- 
where. 

Imports of Russian grain will be 
less under the new agreement while 
the Russians have agreed to allow the 
Finns to reexport any grain they 
now hold or may receive in the fu- 
ture. Some Russian grain has already 
been sold to Britian through Finnish 
intermediaries. 

Russia is also reported to have 
signed a trade pact with India under 
which the Indians will receive some 
wheat and barley. No amounts have 
been revealed and the price basis has 
not been disclosed. It was on this 
latter point that a previous attempt 
to formulate a long term wheat agree- 
ment involving 1 million tons of 
wheat, broke down. 


BWI Buying System 


Commencing in January, 1954, the 
system of flour buying by the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands of the 
British West Indies group will be 
changed if proposals now before the 
government receive approval. 

In future it is expected that each 
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colony, with the exception of Granada, 
will purchase flour by calling for 
tenders from local agents. Trade 
sources expect the scheme to go 
through as planned. 

For some time flour requirements 
have been purchased in bulk through 
the BWI trade commissioner in Mon- 
treal and the Canadian mills took 
a major share of the business. How- 
ever, it is believed that the change 
has been programmed to allow British 
mills to compete in the market. 


U.K.Wheat Problems 


The problems of buying wheat in 
world markets, now that the U.K. 
government has relinquished control, 
were mentioned by J. F. Morton, 
chairman of Hovis, Ltd., a prominent 
3ritish milling concern, in his annual 
address to stockholders. 

The changeover from control to 
freedom was made quite smoothly as 
regards the production and selling of 
flour but as far as wheat was con- 
cerned the position was not without 
difficulty, Mr. Morton stated. The 
milling industry had agreed to pur- 
chase the stocks of wheat held by the 
government, and, therefore, for the 
present the millers had only to im- 
port half their normal requirements. 

The chief difficulty, however, was 
that in the major exporting countries 
the selling of wheat for export had 
passed from individual firms to one 
authority only so that in each of 
these countries there was only one 
source of supply instead of the many 
existing in prewar days. At present 
the British were having to pay from 








Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Travel 


When W. C. McNamara, assistant 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, spoke to members of 
the Canadian Flour Export Commit- 
tee recently he expressed his firm 
conviction that export managers ol 
the mills must be prepared to travel! 
more extensively than had been the 
case in the past few years. 

Mr. McNamara has just returned 
from a trip to the British and Euro- 
pean markets and he pointed out that 
the wheat board was practicing what 
it preached by having its officials 
visit every available market through- 
out the world in an effort to drum up 
business. Flour business, like wheat 
business, did not come of its own ac- 
cord, he said, and the only answer 
was for mill executives to go out and 
get it. 

A number of Canadian mills, includ- 
ing some of the smaller ones with a 
stake in the export trade, have had 
their representatives visit the U.K 
in recent months but it was plain 
trom Mr. McNamara's remarks that 
he did not think one trip sufficient 
Flour sellers must continually probe 
the market to uncover prospects 
Moreover, they ought to learn at first 
hand the problems of their customers 
so that they could take steps to meet 
specific requirements. 

In October, 1951, representative 
British importers stressed that as 
soon as decontrolled trading began 
speed would be the essence of con- 
tract. One individual suggestion was 
that mill connection might find it ad- 
vantageous at the outset to have a 
representative sit in with the import- 
er in his office in order to give a quick 
decision on the problems as_ the) 
arise. Those problems arose and mills 


having representatives on hand bene- 
fited by being in a position to give 
quick answers. 

Conditions are not normal in the 
flour export markets of the world and 
abnormal measures have to be taken 
to obtain orders in the face of severe 
competition from a number of coun- 
tries not usually interested in the 
export trade. The pith of Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s advice was that personal 
contact was most essential at the 
present time. 


Export Figures Dip 


The flour export trade in Canada 
shows no sign of pulling itself out 
of the depression currently surround- 
ing it. Figures for the first three 
months of the present crop year are 
indicative of the situation. 

The total offtake by all flour buying 
countries for the three months under 
review was set at $2,324,427 bbl., 
compared with 3,244,500 bbl. a yea 


ago. The U.K. trade cut its require- 
ments from 1,097,009 bbl. taken by 
the Ministry of Food in the first 


three months of the crop year 1952-53 
to 657,624 bbl. Some of this was 
winter wheat flour for which there 
has been a good sale in the U.K. and 
the net figure of spring wheat flour 
probably strikes a new low the 
industry. 


for 


Trinidad Buying 


The trade commissioner service of 
the Canadian government’s Depart 
ment of Trade and Commerce pro- 
vides some valuable sidelights on the 
world flour trade for the benefit of 
the industry. Reporting in “Foreign 
Trade,” an official publication which 
covers every export commodity avail- 
able in Canada, R. R. Parlour, assist- 


ant commissioner, stated that the 
only commodities now being pur- 
chased by the Trinidad government 
are flour and rice, adding, “Some cir- 
cles believe that the trade is happy 
to have the government continue to 
handle flour imports and thus carry 
the burden of capital financing and 
risks.” 


IWA Advantage 


During the time of the old Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement there were 
many reports of dissatisfaction by the 
wheat importing countries with the 
maintenance of the ceiling price at 
$1.80 bu. plus 6¢ carrying charge. 
Britain was in the van of the cam- 
paign to bring about a fall in the 
price level but when the Korean War 
broke out most countries soon real- 
ized the advantageous position in 
which they were placed as a result 
of the pact. 

Few have admitted publicly the 
savings they were able to make. The 
Swiss government, however, has now 
revealed that during the four year life 
of the agreement it saved the equiva- 
lent of $10.1 million by obtaining 
wheat on agreement terms. The Swiss 
quota in the last year of the agree- 
ment stood at 6,430,000 bu. of which 
4,709,000 bu. came from Canada. Un- 
der the new agreement the quota has 
been hiked to 7,900,000 bu. of which 
3,097,000 bu. has already been pur- 
chased from Canada. 

This Swiss report lends color to 
the claims that the operation of a 
free market would have resulted in a 
better cash return for the Canadian 
farmer. The operative word in the 
Swiss statement is “saved” and the 
presumption is that in the absence 
of the pact Switzerland would have 
paid more for the wheat requirement. 
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summer of 1939 


Mr. Morton added that having re- 
gard to the large stocks of wheat in 


the U.S. and Canada and the high Pyugrfcish Price Basis 


level of prices, millers did not care 





6-646 times the prices they were pay- 
ing when purchasing from Canada, 
Australia and the Argentine in the ply, they would have to hold heavy 
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to enter into heavy commitments, but, l KEE 

in order to insure continuity of sup- SiEEESEESEES LESSEE 
stocks at prices in which they had 
little confidence. 


The Turkish Cereals Office, a gov- 
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ernment organization, has announced 
that the export price of soft wheat 
will be based on the f.o.b. price of 
No. 2 Hard Winter wheat at Kansas 
City. 

In the case of small parcels up to 
5,000 tons, the sale price will be based 
on f.o.b. Gulf ports, the operative 
figure being that ruling at Kansas 
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City one week prior to the date of 
sale. In sales of parcels of 5,000 tons 
or more, the price of the quantity in- 
dicated in the contract, and for which 
the contracting parties agree to de- 
liver in a month, whether delivery 
shall be effected in the same month 
or not, shall be the average f.o.b. 
prices of the last closing days of the 
first, second, third and fourth weeks 
of the same months at the Kansas 
City Exchange. 
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NEW VARIETY 
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WINNIPEG—A new barley variety MILLS AT: 
named “Husky” which was licensed : 
in the spring of 1953 has now been MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
released, according to an announce- 
ment made Nov. 28 by Dr. J. B. Har- MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 
rington, head of the field husbandry 
department of the University of Sas- a 
katchewan. ! 

The new variety is a rust-resistant CABLE ADDRESS: 
feed barley. Nearly 8,000 bu. were pro- 
duced this year by members of the OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
Saskatchewan branch of the Ca- HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
nadian Seed Growers Assn. The new ; 


barley not only excelled standard 
varieties in yield, but it displayed 
adaptability to different soil and cli- 
matic conditions, Dr. Harrington said. 
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Exporters; Trade Outlook Aired 


TORONTO Members of the Ca- 
nadian Flour Export Committee met 
in Toronto Nov. 27 to review develop- 
ments during the first year of opera- 
tion and to make plans for the fu- 
ture. The committee now covers 99% 
of Canadian flour milling capacity. 

Tributes were paid to the valuable 
work of John L. Cavanagh, export 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., as chairman during the 
formative year and for efforts which 
had succeeded in placing the com- 
mittee on a secure foundation. Mr. 
Cavanagh was succeeded as chair- 
man by William H. Pinchin, Pills- 
bury Canada, Ltd., with Herbert H. 
Parker, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
as vice chairman. The election of a 
second vice chairman was left in 
abeyance in order that the western 
mills might make a nomination to 
represent that group. Harry J. Dow- 
sett, secretary-manager of the On- 
tario Flour Mills Assn., continues as 
secretary. 

Present at the meeting were W. C. 
McNamara, assistant chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
Cc. C. Boxer, the board’s Washington 
representative, and G. N. Vogel, chief 
of the Canadian government's grain 
division in the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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William Pinchin Heads Flour 


Mr. Pinchin expressed the opinion 
that because of the changed condi- 
tions, with the milling industry now 
operating in a buyers’ market, fur- 
ther consideration should be given to 
the functions and activities of the 
committee with a view to outlining 
a program of endeavor for 1954. 
Members were in agreement with Mr. 
Pinchin’s proposal, and the matter 
was passed to a committee for study 
and recommendation. 

Mr. McNamara stated that the 
wheat board had welcomed the for- 
mation of the committee as a repre- 
sentative body of the whole Canadian 
milling industry because officials felt 
that it could be of real value to the 
trade. Mr. Vogel said that his depart- 
ment had been pleased when the com- 
mittee was formed as previously there 
had been no one group which could 
speak on behalf of the industry. He 
felt that excellent work had been 
done during the formative year just 
ending, but he added that in his 
opinion the committee should now 
take more definite and positive ac- 
tion. 

A number of trade problems were 
aired before the committee. Concern 
was expressed regarding the possible 
results of the new policy formulated 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture whereby it will subsidize its 
stocks of wheat for export, making 
available Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks to all comers at prices not 
more than the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidized price. This 
meant that sales to countries outside 
IWA would be more in line with Ca- 
nadian Class 2 prices. It was not 
known what the subsidy would be on 
flour, but some concern was expressed 
that it might be the same as on flour 
sales to IWA countries. If this should 
be the case, the U.S. mills would 
have an advantage over the Canadian 
mills, it was claimed. 


Reports on Trip 

Mr. Boxer, who recently returned 
from an extensive tour of Caribbean 
and Latin American countries, gave 
the meeting a report of his trip with 
particular reference to flour mar- 
kets. Mr. Vogel detailed plans for 
his forthcoming trip to the Far East, 
scheduled to start Jan. 6, in company 
with W. Riddel, a wheat board com- 
missioner, and Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, 
chief chemist of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Vogel offered the committee 
facilities for passing information on 
flour to overseas countries through 
the medium of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce's trade commis- 
sioner service. He mentioned that it 
was his division’s practice to send out 
circular letters to the commissioners 
located throughout the world giving 
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details of the wheat and flour situa- 
tion in Canada. Material prepared by 
the committee could be incorporated 
in those circulars. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
SHOW GAIN IN OCTOBER 


WINNIPEG—tThere was a normal 
seasonal rise in the volume of Cana- 
dian wheat exports in October, 
amounting to some 1,500,000 bu. as 
compared with the September total. 
Over the last two months wheat ex- 
ports continued to rise over the 
10-year average, but they were below 
the abnormally high figures set dur- 
ing the previous crop year. Overseas 
shipments totaling 22 million bushels 
were only some 2 million bushels be- 
low October a year ago. 

Exports to the U.K. in October to- 
taled 8,700,000 bu. and were higher 
than in September. They were also 
heavier than in October, 1952. Total 
shipments to the U.K. for the period 
Aug. 1, 1953, to Oct. 31, are nearly 
6 million bushels ahead of the same 
period a year ago 

In addition to the heavy U.K. 
clearances, October shipments went 
to 15 other commonwealth countries 
to make a total of 10,725,602 bu. in- 
cluding both wheat and wheat flour 
exports. Over 4 million bushels of 
wheat went to Germany in the same 
month, Japan took 2,600,000 bu., Bel- 
gium 1,600,000 and Israel 1,200,000 bu. 
Canadian wheat also went to 16 other 
countries to bring total wheat ex- 
ports to 22,330,485 bu 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











JAPAN LEADS BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN IMPORTS 

WINNIPEG—Japan headed the list 
of buyers of Canadian wheat and flour 
in the week ended Dec. 4 with total 
purchases of 2,457,000 bu. of which 
1,407,000 bu. were on the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement account. The 
U.K. took 908,000 bu. of the Class 2 
sales which totaled 2,838,000 bu. Total 
Canadian export sales of wheat and 
flour again moved upward in the 
week, to reach 6,896,000 bu. 

Other IWA buyers included the 
following destinations and quantities: 
Germany 560,000, Switzerland 366,- 
000, Belgium 363,000, Netherlands 
114,000, Ireland 112,000 and Peru 
73,000 bu. Class 2 wheat sales in- 
cluded 350,000 bu. to Australia, 319,- 
000 to Switzerland, 112,000 to Libya 
with Italy and Belgium taking 80,000 
and 19,000 bu. respectively. 

The week’s flour sales of 1,027,000 
bu. included 448,000 bu. on the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement account 
and 579,000 bu. sold on Class 2 basis. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading M 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


kets 





ntin ad from page 14) 
futures was partially offset by high- 
er millfeed credits, but even then 
prices advanced 5¢. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Dec. 5: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, $6.65 
a6.75; bakers’ short patent in papers 
$5.907 5.95, standard $5.80@5.85. 

Oklahoma City: Buying slumped 
from the previous week and aver- 
aged 29% last week, compared with 
48% the previous week. Family buy- 
took 80% of bookings and bak- 
20%. Operations were 100%. 
Prices closed 10¢ lower on family 
flour and 5¢ higher on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, Dec. 
5: ecarlots, family short patent $7@ 
7.40, standard patent $6.50 6.70; 
bakery unenriched short patent in 
paper bags $6.30@6.40, standard pat- 
ent $6.20@6.30, straight grade $6.15 
a6.25. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Texas: Dullness again prevailed 
last week, and flour sales were again 
only 10@15% of capacity. Running 
time was three to four days. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Dec. 4: 
Extra high patent family $77.30, 
high patent $6.70@7; standard bak- 
unenriched, $6.300 6.40, first 
clears, unenriched, $4.75@4.85, deliv- 
ered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business 
slightly in the central states during 
the week ending Dec. 4, although the 
total volume still was not enough to 
increase the order backlog. Some 
mills reportedly were hard pressed to 
sustain running time. Total sales 
were estimated at around 55 to 65% 
of capacity. 

Business consisted mainly of small, 
tail-end orders of hand-to-mouth na- 
ture. Only a few orders exceeded 
1,000 at a time. Buying was 
of a general type, made up of hard 
winters and spring types, mixed up 
with for soft wheat flour. 
Family flour orders remained negligi- 
ble. Shipping directions for all types 
of flour were slow. 

Quotations Dec. 4: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.404 6.60, standard $6.304 6.51, 
clear $5.55@5.95; hard winter short 
$6.10% 6.25, 95% patent $5.9006.16, 
clear $5@5.19; family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $6.92% 7.16, stand- 
ard $4.80@06.46, clear $4.504 6.30. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
demand for flour in this area last 
week was fair. Shipping directions 
were poor. Demand for clears was 
fairly good, and for low grades it was 
only fair. 

Quotations Dec. 3: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.10, 
top hard $7.80, ordinary $6.40. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $5.95, pastry 
$4.95, soft straights $5.10, clears 
$4.70; hard winter short patent $6.30, 
standard $6.15, clears $5.60; spring 
short patent $6.80, standard $6.70, 
clears $6.35. 


ers 


ers 


ers, 


increased 


sacks 


orders 


East 


Boston: The local flour market dis- 
played a tone of moderate irregular- 


ity last week. Trading activity in 
most lines was light and on the cau- 
tious side. 

Springs staged an upturn in mid- 
week that carried values approxi- 
mately 8@11¢ higher, but the ad- 
vance practically canceled the buying 
interest there was before the rise. 
Hard winters moved in a narrow 
range and finally finished 1¢ higher 
as compared with closing values the 
previous week. Soft wheat flow 
buying was moderately active as com- 
pared to recent weeks and prices 


ranged from 10¢ higher to 10¢ lower 


with most of the grades leaning to- 
ward lower prices. 

Most flour operators reported that 
they expected the market to be ex- 
tremely quiet from now to the end 
of the year outside of the necessary 
fill-in lots that will have to be pur- 
chased by some users to maintain 
adequate inventories. 

Quotations Dec. 5: Spring short 
patents $7.01@7.11, standards $6.914a 
7.01, high gluten $7.5607.66, first 


clears $6.42 6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.81 6.91, standards $6.61 
6.71, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 4 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.22@5.52, high ratio $6.12@7.42; 
family $8.37. 

New York: A spurt of buying de- 
veloped the middle of last week on 
mill protection against a 10¢ advance 
in spring wheat flours. It paralleled a 
like flurry in November when _ job- 
bers and some medium-sized indepen- 
dent bakers covered for the current 
month and most of the takings in- 
volved about one to three cars. As 
prices firmed interest died and the 
remaining days brought sales of occa 
sional scattered cars. 

Southwestern sales were small, and 
aside from fill-in lots by one chain 
baker, bought in 5,000 to 10,000 sack 
lots, and the routine weekly takings 
of another, there was no feature 
Small price changes offered no in- 
centive to buy, and it was only where 
contracts were reduced to a low point 
that any interest was shown 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


Importing 
countries 


(suarante 


purcha 


nited State 
Flour 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Ceylon 

Costa Ricz 

Cuba 

Denmark ; 

loom. Republi 

Eeuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Germany 

Greece. 

(;uatemala 

Hait 

Hondura 


Jordan 

Korea oa 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Mexico . 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 12 

Portugal 7,349 

Arabia 72 
9.18f 


Saudi 
Spain 
Sweden oe 919 
Switzerland ... 7,900 
Un. of S. Africa 13,228 
Vatican State 551 
Venezuela §,24 
Yugoslavia 3,674 


$21,156 6,741 


Total 11,68 
Guaranteed 
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STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


(As of Nov. 27, 


Importing for 
territory crop year 
BELGIUM 
Belgian Congo 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands 
Surinam 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) 
Cape Verde Islands 
Macau 
Mozambique 
Portuguese 
Portuguese India ‘ 
St. Thome and Prin > is 
Timor 26 
*Subject 
ountry. 


fguots 


(PEA) 
Guinea 


to remainder within 


being 


Exporting 
United State 


ur 


1953)—(1,000 bushels) 


countrie total sales 
Canada’ At ralia 


419 
i i4 
7 19 


ifulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


Clears from all milling centers were 
searce. Prices were high, and among 
spring wheats, the better grades were 
additionally hard to find. Cake flour 
users did not respond to mill protec 
tion, and very limited December- 
January purchases were made 

Quotations Dec. 4 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.544 7.64, 
standard patents $6.89 6.99, 
$6.40 6.60; southwestern 
ents $6.7706.90, standard patents 
$6.57 6.67; soft winter high ratios 
$6.10% 7.40, straights $5.254 5.50 


Spring family 


clears 
short pat 


Philadelphia: Spring wheat flours 
became the center of attention on the 
local market last week in develop 
ments which left buyers torn between 
maintaining their sideline 
and additional 
costs which, in 
down their 
early Octobe1 

With springs pacing the downward 
revision, they were the focal point 
of the re-awakened interest. Bakers 
who had been operating on a hand-to 
mouth policy began to look the situ- 
ation more carefully 
them apparently found reason 
plenish at mid-week and a 
mild orders was reported 
The purchasing pace stepped up a lit 
tle when word reached the trade that 
mills were planning to boost prices 
However, mill representatives said the 
total volume of transactions was 
large 

This meant that potential demand 
for springs remained relatively large, 
but several considerations kept cer- 
tain consumers out of the market 
Among these was the expectation 
that farmer marketings of grain will 
increase after the first of the year 
when taxes are a different matter, 
putting pressure on the price struc- 
ture of flour. Then, there was the 
disinclination to build up stocks for 
the inventory-taking period. A third 
factor was a widening of the spread 
between spring high gluten and stand- 
ard patent. 

Hard winters continued to suffer 
from buying neglect. Their price was 
off only slightly so that there was no 
urgency about buying. Meanwhile, a 
better-than-expected demand _ for 
baked goods over the Thanksgiving 
Day holiday period bolstered hopes 
that Christmas trade will show a cor- 
responding increase over last year. 
Right now, however, consumption of 
bakery products is again lagging 

Quotations Dec. 5: Spring high 
gluten $7.50% 7.60, short patent $6.95 
“7.05, standard $6.90% 7, first clear 
$5.504 6.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.757 6.85, standard $6.65” 6.75; 
soft winter western $5.50@5.80, near- 
by $5.10@5.30 


positions 
supplies at 
instances, were 
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ovel Some of 
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not 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales lagged last 
week. A 10¢ increase in spring pat- 
ents brought some buying into the 
market. Commitments extended until 
the first of the year. Prospective flour 
buyers expressed the opinion § that 
flour prices would remain at present 
high levels until Jan. 1 and likely 
drop them to lower levels with some 
flour bargains being offered. 

Mill representatives and salesmen 
of flour think many wholesale and re- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotat 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 








tSt. Louis 


@ 
oO «ce 
-.@8.60 


-ittsburgh 
$...@8.25 
7.27@7.60 
6.96 @7.05 
6.870 6.95 
6.30 @ 6.76 
6.55 06.85 
6.404 6.65 

a 

a 

~a 

a 
4.810 4.91 
4.08@ 4.41 
S.ATaS.86 


yronto 


ions, In sacks of 100 tb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
delivery: 


Buffalo 


*New Orl. 
$...@ . 
7.15 @7.40 
6.70@ 6.90 
6.55 @ 6.50 
6.30 @6.50 
6.30@6.45 
6.15 6.30 
4.65@5.00 
5.30@5.60 


4.90 @5.15 
4.20@4.55 

~a 

a 

-@ 
**Winnipeg 


.$11.60@12.00 $11.50@12.20 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 
Spring family $ “ a 
Spring top patent 6.4042 6.00 “ 
Spring high gluter a 
Spring short yD. “ 
Spring standard 6.500 6.51 ian 
Spring first clear +550 5.95 a a 
Hard winter famil a SG a“ 7.70 
Hard winter hort 6.10625 wh 07 
Hard winter tandar ». 9046.16 205.97 
Itlard winter first ¢ 5.004 5.19 “Ads 
Soft winter famil a e a 
Soft winter short patent 6.92 a 7.16 Mm. . “a 
Soft winter tandard 1 s0a 6.46 @.- - a 
Sort winter traight a Ww. oe e 
Soft winter first t L5OaW 6.50 @D .-- ° a 
ive flour white 1.2140 4.67 4.21@ 4.26 ‘ “a 
Rye flour dark 1638.92 $.46@3.51 wee 
Semotlina blend bu ~ 200 8.44 TS5a 8.00 an 
New York Philadelphia Boston Ff 
spring famil $ , -@ .. $...@8.37 
Spring high elute T.54@7 a7.H0 7.564 7.66 
Spring hort 5@7.05 7.01@7.11 
Spring standard 689 aT 6.9L TO1 
Spring first clear 6.404 a6.60 6AL@bB.62 
Hard winter hor 6.774 546.85 6.58106.91 
Hard winter tar rad 6.57 506.75 6.61@6.71 
Hard winter first «@.- ooo @ ’ 
Soft winter hort 4 * m. ::@ ... 
Soft) winter traight 2505 1 ».22@5.52 
Soft winter first lea @.. a 
hive flour whit 1.954 a4.95 “a 
Rye flour darth “ a 
Semolina blend bull S524 a“ “ 
Seattle Te 
Family patent . a Spring top patent 
Bluestem a hakers malay «a alt oe 10.1 
Itakery gerade “ Winter exportst ..... 
Pastry a 
*100-lb. paper 1 ib. export eottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 
in 100-Ib. papers, **For delivery between Ft. William and 


0@10.40 


~-@ 4.25 


tBakery 


10.15@10.60 
-@ 


wheat flour 


British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100 
Chicago Minneapolis 
iran OM 51.75 $40,500 47.00 
Standard midd HOM h2,75 7.50 4S.00 
Fleur midd £54.00 masse 
ted ado r54.00 14900 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Ihran 145.00 $48.00 @ 48.50 
short w 47.00 50.00 50.50 
Mill run ' Th 
Bran 
Toronto $48.004 50.00 
Winnipe OO @ ASO 


from 


the 


market 


reviews, ar 


e based on 


Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 


Buffalo 


Ft. Worth 
$ .. @53.00 
Tite ML 


Shorts 
$50.00@53.00 


1.004 45.00 


Philac 
$ 


New ¢ 
FSS.00 


55.00 








lelphia Boston 
Bas m55.50 
‘ a 55.50 
a 
a 
yrleans Seattle 
: BY a 
a 
a 46.00 
Middlings 
$56.00 @58.00 
19.0042 53.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 














Visible suppl rain in the U.S. a ompiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
rrade, in bushe aD omitted), Nov. 27, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— r Corn— Oats— o— Rye cr Barley — 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Hhaltimonre 161 3,481 8,037 4,291 i 123 Se 
Boston 100 63 15 v4 : ’ ; : +4 
hhuffalo 1 m0 17,58 3,933 1.055 147 1,504 lid 23 09 ood 
Afloat 199 14s 1,999 faa 19S 245 : 
Chicage 17.52% 16,238 6,274 7,954 3,680 6,903 4,048 666 734 27 
Afloat 90 ‘ oe , : : ; 
Ieuluth 7 4 t4,857 244600 2,645 Has 63 872 99 1,834 2,8 
Enid LST M6. 369 70 : . 
Kt Wort 1 95 16,542 TSS 1 287 10 19 15 0 
Galveston 1.019 168 i 14 
Hutehinsen IN 18,474 : 
Indianapol x0 B,Ust 3,320 236 111 14 15 
Kansas Citys 6.497 0847 2,801 127 ” 145 135 14 t 
Milwaukes tN SoH 100 91 is6 20 «1,817 3 204 
Minne poll 7 1 72 11 40 74 i78 1,288 3, 760 i,87S 
New Orlean 7N9 592 yea 37 0 
New Yor 1,15 1.410 130 » nl » 
Afloat 17,000 cn pape 
Omaha 119 13,58 4,7 1,435 1,129 15 131 57 
Peoria SD s 357 Ss 6 &5 
Philadelphia 138 } 19 124 
Sioux City 1 ' SOS 83 rei 10 ?1 11 
1. Joseph N7S 1,186 13 The 65 0 
St Loui 1 3,432 i” 2.210 z 9 61 2 
Wichita 1 \ 15 
Lakes \ ‘95 3 108 
inal 110 197 ’ is 131 
Total 14,009 $9,460 55,413 16.9 61 745 »429 9,417 1 i 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grair 


WHEAT 


Minneapolis —Chicago 
Dec May Dec. Mar. May 
No . 198% “4 OR % 
1 1 O1% OHS, On 
Dee ‘ 02% 208 07% 
1 dene ’ 3 hy OS BOTH 
1 dere { ts 41 THO AL =UN Oy 
-—CORN — RYE 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg 
Ly M 1 dene Mar Lec May 
Nov, 30 156% 1 11s 1231 WO7u% 111% 
Dec, 1 157% 1 hu 107 111 
bec, 2 L156 1 125% 1OT% 111% 
Lec : 155 l 1251 106 110 
Dec, 4 155 125 6% 111 





futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


FLAXSEED 





—— —Kansas City——-, Minneapolis 
July Dec. Mar. May Dec. Mar 
194% TES PLS %\ 11% 391 on 
197% IS by 2156 213% 93h 93 
1974, lat 216% 213% 396 97 
19s 214 L6% 213% 397 399 
19s 15 1h! 213% 397 397 
: - —OATS————— 

Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec, May Dec. Mar. Dec. May 
Li7's 76 78% 74 7 
120 THF 79% 74% 7 
122% 4 79% 75 7 
123% 78% 81% 76% 7 
121% 78% soy 75% 73% 


tail bakers’ commitments will be ex- 
hausted by the middle of January. 

Hard Kansas patents sold only as 
fill-ins last week, largely for prompt 
deliveries. Clears, high glutens, soft 
wheat pastry and cake flours had lit- 
tle demand. Family patents in both 
advertised and unadvertised brands 
had moderate sales. 

Directions were fair to good. 

Quotations Dec. 5: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.40@6.65, 
medium patent $6.45@6.75, short pat- 
ent $6.5546.85; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.870@6.95, medium patent $6.92 
a@7, short patent $6.96@7.05, clears 
$6.30@6.76, high gluten $7.27@7.60; 
family patent, advertised brands, 
$8.25, other brands $7.10@7.55; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.15@7.49. 


South 


New Orleans: A moderate pickup 
was noted in flour sales the early 
part of last week and prior to a 
strengthening in prices. However, the 
volume of business was of small pro- 
portions, with the general run of 
orders covering shipping periods of 
approximately 60 days. 

Northern springs were more active, 
with a reduction in price which 
brought the lowest level reached in 
approximately 60 days. Sales of hard 
winters were chiefly in one or two 
carlots, with little interest being 
shown for future deliveries. Bakers 
and jobbers were most interested in 
both types. 

Soft winters were especially quiet, 
with little interest being shown by 
the cracker and cookie bakers since 
they are generally all contracted for 
about 30 to 60 days and apparently 
prefer to work off these contracts be- 
fore reentering the market. Cake 
flour sales continue to show improve- 
ment, which might indicate an in- 
crease in demand for retail sales. 

Shipping directions were about usu- 
al for this season. Stocks on hand 
show a slight decrease and inven- 
tories are being reduced for the year- 
end. Norway and the Netherlands 
were inquiring for soft winters, but 
export business was slow to Europe 
and the Americas. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. mul- 
tiwall papers, Dec. 4: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.3006.45, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $4.65 
@5; spring bakery short patent $6.70 
“6.90, standard $6.55746.80, first 
clear $6.30@6.50, high gluten $7.15@ 
7.40; soft wheat short patent $5.30 
a 5.60, straight $4.90@5.15, first clear 
$4.2004.55, high ratio cake $5.6046; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.25@7.45, pastry 
$6.60 @6.70. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet, with no new export bookings 
reported, domestic business dull, and 
production down sharply for the last 
reported week, primarily because of 
the Thanksgiving holiday which pro- 
vided a four-day shutdown for every 
mill in the district. 

Portland: The feature of last week 
was the purchase of 12 million pounds 
of flour for the Army. All of this went 
to two large mills in the area, and 
consequently it did not affect general 
market conditions. Other export out- 
lets continue very narrow, and not 
much interest is shown. Mills with- 
out substantial domestic bookings are 
finding things rather tough in the 
export field, and these mills have cur- 
tailed operations. Domestic buying 
continues slow, with most buyers cut- 
ting down on inventories. 

Quotations Dec. 4: High gluten 
$7.31, all Montana $6.88, fancy hard 
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wheat clears $6.98, bluestem bakers 
$6.97, cake $7.45, pastry $6.55, whole 


wheat 100% $6.41, graham $6.12, 
cracked wheat $5.93. 

Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: The problems 


surrounding business with the unset- 
tled U.K. market, the difficulties of 
obtaining the right kind of wheat 
to meet the specialized requirements 
of particular countries and the in- 
tense competition from other flour 
exporting countries, many using im- 
ported Canadian wheat, are contrib- 
uting to the poor state of order books 
in eastern Canada. 

Routine outlets continue to take 
regular supplies, but the volume of 
business is not sufficient to keep all 
mills fully occupied. 

The domestic market is also unset- 
tled in the face of severe competition 
allied to the weakness in the wheat 
market which leads bakers to hold off 
buying in case there is a dip in prices 
Quotations Dec. 5: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $11.60@12 bbl., 
bakers $10.10@10.40 bbl., all less cash 
discounts, in 98’s cotton mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

There is still an overseas demand 
for winter wheat flour, but the re- 
quirement appears to be_ slowing 
down. Quotations Dec. 5: Export $4.25 


per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 
Domestic $10 bbl. 
Only small amounts of winter 


wheat are on offer, but the price re- 
mains steady. Quotations Dec. 5: 
$1.63@1.66 bu. f.o.b. shipping point 

Vancouver: Generally speaking the 
export flour market produced very 
little of interest to mills operating 
out of this Pacific port last week. 
Sales were confined largely to regular 
monthly requirements, mainly in Ma- 
nila. 

Sales of a number of additional car- 
goes of milling wheat to Japan indi- 
cate that Canadian mills will be 
faced with some severe flour competi- 
tion among those Far Eastern areas 
operating on a sterling basis. Japa- 
nese mills are concentrating on sales 
to such countries in an effort to build 
up their sterling holdings and will 
be competing with Canadian mills in 
such areas as Hong Kong, Singapore 
and Indonesia. 

Sales in the domestic hard wheat 
flour trade are showing some im- 
provement with the approach of the 
holiday season. Prices are holding un- 
changed. Cash car quotations Dec. 4: 
First patents in 98’s cottons, $12.60: 
bakers patents $11.60 in paper bags 
and $11.90 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour exports 
were off slightly in the week ending 
Dec. 4 and totaled only 228,000 bbl 
IWA sales accounted for 99,000 bbl., 
an increase of 30,000 bbl. over the 
week before, but this was offset by 
reduced Class 2 flour sales which to- 
taled only 129,000 bbl. Domestic trade 
continues reasonably satisfactory for 
this season of the year and mills 
are operating at about the same ca- 
pacity, about 75° of total running 
time. Prices are steady. Quotations 
Dec. 5: Top patent springs for deliv- 
ery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11.504 
12.20; second patents $11@11.70, sec- 
ond patents to bakers $10.157@ 10.60. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Good demand _ fo: 
millfeed continued through last week 
Most interest was for nearby sup- 
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plies, but some January and Febru- 
ary trades were reported at premi- 
ums of $1@1.50 ton. Prices were up 
$1@1.50 for bran and standard midds. 
but $1@2 ton easier for heavier feeds. 
Quotations Dec. 7: Bran $46.50 47, 
standard midds. $47.50, flour midds. 
$48.50, red dog $49. 


Kansas City: Both bran _ and 
Shorts advanced $1.75 ton on the 
Kansas City market last week. De- 
mand was good and offerings only 
fair. Inquiry mainly was centered 
on nearby positions, and offerings 
were not quite satisfactory to fill 
these requirements. Quotations Dec. 
7: bran $44.25@45.00, shorts $46.254 
47.00 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with bran in stronger de- 
mand than shorts. Offerings were in- 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dec. 4: Bran $44.50@45.50, 
shorts $46.50. Bran advanced $2 ton 
and shorts $1@2 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $51 
ton. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was fairly good last week as small 
jobbers and the mixed car trade of 
the central states area absorbed all 
production of local mills. Both bran 
and shorts were up $1. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Dec. 5: Bran 
$43.75 @ 44.50, shorts $45.75 @ 46.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for bran 
was good last week, but it was slight- 
ly “draggy” on shorts. Prices closed 
$1.25 higher on bran and $1.25 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars, 
Dec. 5: Bran $46.50@47.50, millrun 
$47.504 48.50, shorts $48.50@49.50. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand for bran im- 
proved last week, while offerings 
were quite limited. Shorts moved 
fairly well and were in sufficient sup- 
ply. Quotations Dec. 4: Bran $53, 
gray shorts $54, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $1 higher on bran but 
unchanged on shorts, compared with 
a week previous. 

Chicago: Trading in millfeeds was 
fairly active during the week end- 
ing Dec. 7, with price increases fairly 
general. Nearby supplies were hard to 
locate, and feed manufacturers with 
low inventories were bidding for the 
available supply. Quotations Dec. 7: 
Bran $50.50@51.75, standard midds. 
$5252.75, flour midds. $52.50@54, 
red dog $53@54. 

St. Louis: Both bran and shorts 
were scarce last week in this area, 
with a good demand for spot supplies. 
Quotations Dec. 3: Bran $48@ 48.50, 
shorts $504 50.50. 

Boston: Active offerings of mill- 
feeds by resellers imparted a weaker 
tone to the local market last week. 
Most buyers reported that the offer- 
ings were so steady and insistent that 
it tended to promote a greater degree 
of caution than normal and presented 
a picture generally described as a 
‘buyers’ market.” Both spring bran 
and middlings closed about 50¢ easier 
with quotations representing for the 
most part asking prices. Quotations 
Dec. 5: Spring bran and midds. $55.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
good last week. Some dealers said 
sales had been in excess of millfeed 
business for some months. Prices 
were a little higher and this may 
have aided sales. Supplies remained 
sufficient for all needs but quick de- 
liveries were tight. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Dec. 5: Bran $56.30 
457.40, standard midds. $57.30@ 
58.40, flour midds. $58.90@59.40, red 
dog $58.90 @ 59.40. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market proved a pretty static opera- 
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tion last week. Price-minded con- 
sumers were on the sidelines continu- 
ing to hope for a downward revision 
in costs. Those who have been operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis found 
nothing in the picture to cause them 
to change their method of operation. 
The Dec. 5 list of quotations was un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Bran $56.50, standard midds. $57.50, 
red dog $57.50. 

New Orleans: Some strength de- 
veloped in the millfeed market last 
week, although prices showed only a 
small advance of $1.25 on bran and 
$141.50 on shorts and middlings. In- 
terest was greater, but demand was 
limited, and mixers and jobbers were 
most conservative and absorbed only 
moderate quantities. Millfeed futures 
were slightly irregular, but changes 
were of small amounts. Quotations 
Dec. 4: Bran $53@54.25, shorts $55@a 
56.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
strong on the basis of low flour pro- 
duction, good demand in California, 
and heavily increased consumption by 
local interests. Trading was light due 
to the fact that most buyers are well 
supplied for nearby, and millers on 
the other hand are not pressing for 
sales. There were no January offer- 
ings, and the only sales were of spot 
and nearby at the current asking 
level of $46 delivered common transit 
points. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week with cold 
weather stimulating demand. Plants 
are working to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, and are 
booked through the end of Decem- 
ber. Quotations Dec. 5: Red bran and 
millrun $55, midds. $49. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $51, midds. $56. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Little activity is 
reported in the market. Quotations 
Dec. 5: Bran $48@50, shorts $50@53, 
midds. $56@58, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Supplies from prairie 
and local mills continue plentiful, but 
prices are somewhat firmer due to re- 
ported strong eastern demand. Do- 
mestic demand remains only fair. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $47@ 49.80, 
shorts $48.30@51.30, midds. $58. 

Winnipeg: With pastures giving out 
there was a somewhat better move- 
ment of millfeeds in the week ending 
Dec. 4. Mills are still running under 
capacity, but with present demand 
there is no accumulation of stocks. 
Prices have firmed. Quotations, Dec. 
4: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and AIl- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills, $39@43, shorts 
$414 45, midds. $49@53. All prices 
cash carlot. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Light scattered sales 


were reported. Prices moved up 
about 20¢ sack. Quotations Dec. 4: 
Pure white rye $4.214 4.26, medium 
rye $4.01@4.06, dark rye $3.464@ 3.51. 

Chicago: Rye flour demand picked 
up in the central states during the 
week ending Dec. 4, mostly from job- 
bers. Observers said the increased 
buying apparently was due to low 
inventories, and the orders were not 
large. Quotations Dec. 4: White pat- 
ent rye $4.21@4.67, medium $4.01@ 
4.47, dark $3.46@3.92. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions last week were good. Quota- 
tions Dec. 3: Pure white $4.73, me- 
dium $4.53, dark $3.98, rye meal $4.23. 

New York: Mill protection against 


ILLINOIS FEED ASSN. OFFICERS—Newly elected and hold-over directors 
of the Illinois Feed Assn. gathered for a business meeting between convention 
sessions at Springfield, IIL, Nov. 17-19. Shown, left to right are: Quintin 
Siemer, Siemer Milling Co., Teutopolis; Clair Hendrix, Hendrix Hatcheries, 
Hercher; Yale Butler, A & B Hatchery, Bloomington; Lee Roy Jackson, Jack- 
son Feed Mills, Jacksonville; James T. Moore, Dixie Mills Co., Mount Vernon; 
J. C. Dillinger, Dillinger Feed Store, Carbondale; and Dean M. Clark, Grain & 
Feed Journals Consolidated, Chicago. At a later meeting of the directors, Mr. 
Hendrix was chosen president; Mr. Dillinger vice president; and Mr. Clark 
executive secretary. Wallace Hinkle, Faultless Milling Co., Springfield, not 
shown, was elected treasurer. The terms of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Moore ex- 


pired with this meeting. 





advances in rye flour prices brought 
replacement buying for nearby ship- 
ment. There were few orders beyond 
Single cars, but they were scattered 
among both buyers and jobbers. Quo- 
tations Dec. 4: Pure white patents 
$4.95 5.15. 

Pittsburgh: Some rye in one and 
two carlots was sold here last week. 
However, resistance to price was still 
strong and rye baked products re- 
mained at a low sales point. Direc- 
tions were good. Quotations, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points, Dec. 5: Pure white 
rye No. 1 $4.81@4.91, medium $4.51 
a4.71, dark $4.08%4.41, blended 
$6.1306.51, rye meal $4.164@ 4.34 

Philadelphia: The steadier under- 
tone in the local rye market last 
week proved a source of discourage- 
ment to bakers who had been de- 
ferring purchases. Demand remained 
almost dormant, with only a few odd- 
lots changing hands. The Dec. 5 quo- 
tation on rye white of $4.85 4.95 was 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Portland: White patent $6.15, pure 
dark $5.40. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is less 
than normal. Quotations Dec. 5: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade is dull, with little or no export 
business and a very slow domestic 
market. Mills continue to operate un- 
der capacity, but prices are holding 
well. Quotations Dec. 5: Rolled oats 
in 80-Ib. sacks $4.65 4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.6005.85. All prices cash 
carlot. 


——BREAC 


PLAN FOR MACHINERY 
REPLACEMENT OUTLINED 


CHICAGO. A method of determin- 
ing when to replace industrial ma- 
chinery was presented to 55 members 
and guests of the Chicago Millers 
Club at the regular dinner meeting of 
the group at the Chicago Furniture 
Mart the evening of Dec. 3. 

The plan was presented by T. D 
Lyons, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. It was first devised by the 
Machinery & Allied Products Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and has been adopted 
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in Allis-Chalmers’ own plant. It can 
be applied to virtually any type of 
capital equipment, and is exceptional 
ly adaptable to milling machinery, 
Mr. Lyons said. 

Presiding at the meeting was Wil- 
liam E. Evans, General Mills, Inc., 
club president. Herbert K. Swan, A\I- 
lis-Chalmers, Chicago, introduced the 
speaker, Donald S. Eber, secretary of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
spoke briefly of plans for the AOM 
Technical Conference in Chicago 
1954. 

Mr. Lyons stressed the importance 
of having a planned program of re- 
placement of machinery in a_ shop, 
and he suggested that a firm should 
know what it costs not to replace 
machinery. Several factors must be 
considered when machinery is about 
to be replaced, among them the life 
expectancy and cost of existing ma- 
chinery, as compared to the cost and 
increased productivity of proposed 
equipment. A formula is used which 
computes the difference in dollars 
and cents and indicates whether ma- 
chinery should be replaced or not 

The next meeting of the club will 
be Jan. 21. Scheduled for the pro- 
gram is a panel discussion on “Com- 
petition for the Food Dollar.” 
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NEW YORK GROUP 
TO HONOR W. D. BLEIER 


NEW YORK Reservations for the 
annual dinner of the Bakers & Allied 
Trades division of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York 
are arriving in unprecedented num- 
bers, according to Saul H. Yeager, 
National Yeast Corp., division chair- 
man. 

The dinner, on Dec. 10, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria will be a testimonial to 
William D. Bleier, baking industry 
veteran, in appreciation of his many 
years of distinguished service to the 
industry and to the federation 

——@READ IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 

OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 

CHICAGO Joseph Lind has been 
named by Burdett Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, as sales representative 
in New York City, Connecticut and 
New Jersey. Formerly with Carbo- 
matic Corp., Mr. Lind’s New York 
office will be at 53 Park Place and he 
will represent the firm in sales of 
combustion and finisning systems, in- 
cluding baking ovens. 
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Commodity Credit Corp., in con- 
formance with an announcement of 
Nov. 19, 1953, will entertain offers 
from U.S. exporters to purchase 
wheat from CCC inventory stocks 
for export. Sales made will be at 
prices below U.S. market but not 
lower than the market less the pre- 
vailing IWA wheat export payment 
rate. Wheat exported hereunder shall 
not be eligible for registry or export 
payment under the _ International 
Wheat Agreement 

Sales of wheat under this announce- 
ment will be subject to the terms 
and conditions hereof and of An- 
nouncement Gr-212, as amended Feb. 
14, 1950, and May 17, 1950 (which 
are made a part hereof) except that 
the price adjustment provided for in 
section 5 of that announcement shall 
be in the amount, if any, by which 
the statutory minimum price applic- 
able to sales of CCC wheat for un- 
restricted domestic use at the time 
of sale hereunder or the market price 
at such time, whichever is higher as 
determined by CCC whose determin- 
ation shall be final, exceeds the sales 
price originally established, and ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically altered 
by this announcement or the con- 
firmation of sale. It is suggested that 
all prospective purchasers familiarize 
themselves with the terms and condi- 
tions of Announcement Gr-212, as 
amended, as well as the provisions of 
this announcement for details with 
respect to price, payment, delivery, 
specifications, export requirement, 
proof of export, bonds, records and 
reports, inability to perform, officials 
not to benefit, and assignments. 

As in the case of all sales made 
under Announcement Gr-212,  pro- 
spective purchasers should communi- 
cate with the director of the ap- 
propriate CSS (formerly PMA) Com- 
modity Office. CCC reserves the right 
to determine the quantities, qualities, 
classes and grades of wheat for which 
offers will be considered under this 
announcement and to reject any and 
all offers. 

Upon inquiry to appropriate CSS 
office, CCC will, after determining 
availability, quote a sales price f.o.b. 
vessel, port of export. The sales price 
will be based on the prevailing mar- 
ket price as determined by CCC, for 
the class, quality (including protein), 
point of delivery and time of sale 
of the wheat minus the export allow- 
ance in effect under this program at 
the time of sale of the wheat. The 
amount of the export allowance will 
be announced by CSS in Washington 
concurrently with the announcements 
of daily IWA export payment rates. 
In requesting a price for wheat the 
prospective purchaser must indicate 
the port of export and the area of 
destination, and if his subsequent 
proof shows exportation to a differ- 
ent area the export price shall be 
adjusted upward, if necessary, to re- 
flect the proper export allowance. 

If a sale is agreed to the purchaser 
shall, prior to delivery. of the wheat 
and within 5 days after the date of 
sale, furnish to the Commodity Office 
evidence of a non- International 
Wheat Agreement export sale of the 
wheat contracted after November 19, 
1953. Such evidence may be in the 
form of certified true copies of offer 
and acceptance or other documentary 
evidence of sale including cables ex- 
changed between exporter and buyer. 
It must be clear from the evidence 
that both buyer and seller agree that 
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Sale of CCC Wheat for Export 
(Non-IWA) 


the sale is not intended for registra- 
tion under the International Wheat 
Agreement. For this purpose the 
code word “NONIWA” may be used 
in the exchange of cables or other 
contract documents. If the exporter 
fails to supply such evidence of sale 
within such 5 day period, CCC shal! 
have the right either to cancel the 
contract at any time prior to sub- 
mission of such evidence or to make 
delivery of the wheat and hold the 
contractor to compliance with all 
other provisions. 

As CCC wheat is sold under this 
program at reduced prices to increase 
exports of U.S. wheat, only wheat of 
U.S. origin will be sold hereunder. 
Only the identical wheat delivered 
by CCC may be exported in fulfill- 
ment of the exporter’s obligation 
hereunder. 

The restriction against the use of 
U.S. Government funds and the pro- 
vision for price adjustment if such 
funds are used, contained in An- 
nouncement Gr-212, as amended, 
shall not apply in the case of funds 


made available under Section 550 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended. 

The first export allowance an- 
nouncement will be made at 3:30 
P.M. (EST) Tuesday, Dec. 8, 1953. 
Offers may be submitted beginning 
at that time. 
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FRED GREER WILL HEAD 
CANADIAN FEED GROUP 


VANCOUVER—At the first meet- 
ing of the new board of the British 
Columbia Feed Manufacturers’ Assn. 
held here, Fred Greer, Otter Farmers 
Institute, Coghlan, was named chair- 
man for the year. Vice chairman is 
J. B. McCurrach, Brackman-Ker Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., New Westminster, with 
Richard V. Robinson of the Canadian 
Manufacturers Assn. office here as 
secretary. 

Members of the new executive com- 
mittee, in addition to the above, are: 
W. T. Rogers, W. S. Rogers & Co., 
Ltd., Fort Langley; Donald MacRae, 
United Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver; B. H. Creelman, Surrey 
Cooperative Assn., Cloverdale; E. E. 
Peden, Scott & Peden, Victoria; P. A. 
Moody, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver and J. K. Clarke, Bucker- 
field’s, Ltd., Vancouver. 








U.S. IWA FLOUR SALES FAR 
AHEAD OF CANADIAN TOTAL 





Absence of U.K. From Pact Largely Responsible; U.S. 
Sells Largest Amount to Egypt, Holds 
Good Lead in Cuba 


WASHINGTON—-U.S. flour sales 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment through Nov. 20 were well over 
twice as large as Canadian sales in 
the same period, a report by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture shows. 

U.S. sales from the start of the 
current IWA year to that date are 
reported at 284,100 metric tons, equal 
to 4,478,623 sacks. Canadian flour 
sales in the same period were 111,600 
metric tons. U.S. wheat sales through 
Nov. 20 totaled 923,300 tons, com- 
pared with 902,500 tons recorded for 
Canada. (See table on page 11.) 

The sharp contrast between U.S. 
and Canadian sales totals this year 
is to a large extent due to the with- 
drawal of the U.K. from the IWA 
and consequent absence of substantial 
Canadian exports to that market in 
the IWA report columns. 

The largest quantity of flour 
bought from U.S. exporters under 
the IWA was taken by Egypt, a total 
of 51,400 tons. No Canadian sales to 
Egypt were recorded. Other substan- 
tial buyers from the U.S. are Cuba, 
with purchases of 27,600 tons, Haiti 
with 12,700 tons, the Netherlands 
with 34,000 tons, the Philippines with 
23,200 tons, Norway with 21,500 tons, 
Portugal with 14,800 tons, Saudi Ara- 
bia with 20,700 tons and Venezuela 
with 21,100 tons. 


Ahead in Philippines 

Canadian sales exceeded the U.S. 
total in two of the more important 
markets, however. These are Vene- 
zuela, with Canadian purchases of 
23,400 tons, and the Philippines, 
where Canadian mills sold 35,900 
tons. Canada also recorded sales of 
10,300 tons to Belgium, compared 
with a U.S. total of only 1,400 tons. 

Australia’s flour sales totaling 215,- 
800 tons, were concentrated in Ceylon 


and Indonesia, with a minor quantity 
going to Portugal. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Nov. 25 to Dec. 1, inclu- 
sive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 481,000 bu. of 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the IWA against the 1953-54 
year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
167,381 sacks of flour (390,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 91,000 bu. of 
wheat. Cumulative sales by the U.S. 
since the opening of quotas for the 
1953-54 year on June 30, 1953, total 
48,429,000 bu. (See table on page 25.) 

The importing countries principally 
involved in these sales were Vene- 
zuela, Belgium and the Philippines. 
The department also reported the 
status as of November 27, of 1953-54 
quotas assigned to territories of 
member countries. 

According to information received 
from the International Wheat Coun- 
cil, the restriction limiting sales to 
90° of the importing countries guar- 
anteed quantities, which has been in 
effect since the beginning of the cur- 
rent crop year, has been removed. 

In connection with IWA sales to 
the Belgian Congo, exporters will no 
longer be required to furnish import 
license numbers in their notices of 
sale. The Import Control Bulletin 
dated Sept. 26, 1952, will be appro- 
priately amended at a later date. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 











Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Roard 
tf Trade Novy. 27, 1953 (0000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Bostor 125 
Buttak 786 268 121 
Afloat 6.082 ' 
(Chicago, afloat GeN 5.068 
Duluth 672 39 
Baltimore 20 ay 
Lakes 150 2,297 2x0 TR0 
Totals 1,081 7.682 6,392 91 
Previous week 1,369 7.152 4,965 392) 
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Jacob Younge 


JACOB YOUNGE, RETIRED 
GRAIN EXECUTIVE, DIES 


PEORIA, ILL.—Jacob Younge, 78, 
retired grain man and a former dis- 
tillery executive, died Nov. 30 in a 
Peoria, Ill., hospital. 

When Mr. Younge concluded oper- 
ations Jan. 1, 1951, of the J. Younge 
Grain Co., Peoria, it marked his sec- 
ond retirement. He retired for the 
first time in 1939 as vice president 
and general manager of the American 
Distilling Co., Pekin, Ill. He then 
founded his own grain company later 
that year. 

A resident of Peoria for the past 
45 years, Mr. Younge was a native of 
Germany. He was a past president of 
the Peoria Board of Trade and of the 
Transportation Club of Peoria. 

Surviving are his widow, Millie; 
two sons, Dr. Paul A., Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., and Herbig, Peoria; four 
grandchildren; two brothers and a 
sister. 


DEATHS 


A widely known feed industry fig- 
ure, J. T. Sexton, 58, died in Dallas 
Dec. 7. More details will be found on 
page 12. 











The death of Jacob Younge, 78, re- 
tired grain dealer and a former dis- 
tillery executive, occurred Nov. 30. 
More details will be found above. 


The death of Bert J. Condon, sales 
superintendent for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., at Los Angeles, occurred Nov. 
24. He was 48 years old. Surviving 
are his mother, three brothers and a 
sister. 


A former executive of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, died Dec. 6. He 
was Earl F. Schafer, former vice 
president and general manager of the 
company. More details will be found 
on page 12. 


Harry K. Barr, 57, president, Barr 
Shipping Co., Inc., died at his home 
in Greenwich, Conn., Dec. 6. He had 
been in the shipping business in New 
York for 38 years, and was widely 
known among export flour millers. A 
son and a brother were associated 
with him in the business. At the time 
of his death he was president of the 
Steamship Freight Brokers Assn., and 
had long been active in ocean freight 
activities in the Port of New York. 
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W. P. Tanner 





rom page 16) 
the brief which placed flour distribu- 
tors under the proper ruling (RMPH 
296) without argument. 

Who's Who, in which Mr. Tanner 
has been listed since 1922 largely be- 
cause of his activities in connection 
with Methodism, lists him as a trus- 
tee of the Washington Heights Metho- 
dist Church for over 30 years in ad- 
dition to other prominent church re- 
sponsibilities, as a captain in the 
army QMC, as a 32nd degree Mason, 
and as a member of the Union League 
Club. 

In spite of his Methodist affilia- 
tions, he considers that the most 
fascinating order of his career came 
in 1920 when he was asked if he could 
deliver some flour at the Vatican. 
The Archbishop of Syracuse had just 
returned from Rome, where the Pope 
had nothing but black flour. The 
Archbishop wanted to get the best 
flour possible delivered at the Vati- 
can door not c.i.f. Rome and to 
Wilson Tanner, this was definitely a 
call for Tanner's Best. Fifty kilo bags 
of cotton were packed with the finest 
Kansas short patent and delivered 
directly to the Vatican kitchen door. 
Tanner-Gross attended to the order, 
the Archbishop paid the bill, and His 
Holiness enjoyed the baked foods 
a fine example of interdenominational 
cooperation. 

During his many years in business 

all majoring in flour, Mr. Tanner 
has had many ups and downs and 
interesting experiences. He has 
tackled all of them with equal zest, 
and says life has never been dull. He 
has done much for the Ohio boy who 
came to New York to sell three cars 
of flour, but far more for the industry 
he loves 

The story of his life may be epit- 
omized by quoting a letter from a 
gracious competitor. Speaking of his 
activities in the cake flour field: “In 
my opinion not only the baking in- 
dustry but your competitors 
among the cake flour millers owe you 
an enormous debt for having pio- 
neered in high ratio cake flour. You 
elevated this business to the status 
of an exact science and furthermore, 
you developed the art of merchan- 
dising it so skillfully and profitably 
that all those who followed in your 
footsteps, including your humble ser- 
vant, have profited thereby. . . . I 
really think that the cake baking in- 
dustry should join in a token of 
recognition to you as “The Daddy of 
High Ratio Cake Flour.’”’ 
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AUSTRALIA MAINTAINS 
PEAK FLOUR PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON Production of 
wheat flour in Australia for the year 
ended June, 1953, was 1.7 million 
short tons, about the same the 
high production of the previous year. 
The 1952-53 production was 25% 
above the prewar (1938-39) produc- 
tion and 41% above the low 1945-46 
output. The figures are those of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

For the 1952-53 year, Victoria was 
thee ranking producer, with New 
South Wales in second place. The lat- 
ter state normally takes first place 
in flour production. Following those 
two states, which accounted for about 
66% of the total flour production, 
were, in order of importance, West- 


also 
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as 


ern Australia, South Australia, 
Queensland and Tasmania. 
In 1951-52, the latest year for 
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which complete data are available, 
162 flour mills turned out 1.72 million 
short tons of flour from 82.4 million 
bushels of wheat. Based on those 
quantities, an average extraction rate 
of 69.6% is indicated. By-products of 
the flour milling operations were esti- 
mated at about 750,000 short tons. 
Exports of wheat flour during that 
year are reported at 789,016 short 
tons. 
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NORTHWEST CROP GROUP 
TO STRENGTHEN PROGRAM 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. Direc- 
tors of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn., at a recent meet- 
ing here, voiced the need for more 
adequate variety testing, fertilizer- 
variety interaction effects and wheat 
development experiments in the 
Transition Area of Eastern Washing- 
ton. A proposed project to meet these 
needs is to be drawn up for further 
study. 

Keynoting the meeting, E. H. Leo- 
nard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, declared that the work 
of the group always has been directed 
toward improving the quality and 
salability of the region’s wheat pro- 
duction. In a discussion of the asso- 
ciation’s program, directors agreed 
that more emphasis should be given 
to wheat quality and long range re- 
search planning and that emphasis 
be placed on the development and 
production of quality type bread 
wheats in the region. 

The directors decided to circulate 
the association program and its ac- 
complishments, from time to time, to 
members of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. Directors also 
heard a report on 1953 wheat crop 
quality. Charles E. Stipe, General 
Mills, Inc., Ogden, association presi- 
dent, was in charge of the session. 
Robert O. Fletcher is executive sec- 
retary. 
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TEXAS FEED GROUP NAMES 
GRAIN SANITATION UNIT 


FT. WORTH—W. N. Martin, Mar- 
tin-Lane Co., Vernon, Texas, has been 
named chairman of the committee on 
grain sanitation of the Texas Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. 

Representing the grain trade on the 
committee are: 

Glen Berry, General Mills, Inc., 
Amarillo; Kenneth Loyd, Producers 
Grain Corp., Amarillo; W. L. New- 
som, Jr., Kimball Milling Co., Ft. 
Worth; J. B. Waide, Etter Grain Co., 
Dumas, and Ben M. Ferguson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, 

Kenneth Kendrick, Stratford, Tex- 
as, and Stanley Garnett, Spearman, 
Texas, represent the wheat produc- 
ers, and Neal Randolph, entomolo- 
gist, and Fred T. Dines, extension 
service, Texas A. & M. College, are 
on the committee in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 
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ILLINOIS FEED MEETING 
ARRANGED FOR APRIL 14 


URBANA, ILL.—The Illinois feed 
and nutrition conference will be held 
April 14 at Urbana, Ill. it has been 
announced by H. M. Scott, professor 
of animal science, college of agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois. 

Sponsoring the event will be the 
University of Illinois and the Illi- 
nois Feed Assn. Dr. D. E. Becker, 
department of animal science of the 
university, will be in charge. 
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Editors Appointed for New Paper 





Lawrence A. Long 


MINNEAPOLIS—--Lawrence A. 
Long, editor of Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, New York, will join the Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, early 
next January as editor of Croplife, a 
new weekly business newspaper 
the farm chemicals industry. 

First issue of Croplife will be Jan 
25. It will be the newest addition to 
the firm's family of business papers, 


for 


which includes The Northwestern 
Miller, Feedstuffs, Milling Produc- 


tion and The American Baker. 

The Miller Publishing Co. also has 
announced that Donald Neth, a mem- 
ber of the firm's editorial staff for 
three years, will be managing editor 
of the new publication; W. E. Lin- 
gren, who joined the firm in 1941, will 
be advertising director, and Paul L. 
Dittemore, who has been with the 
firm 10 years, will be special sales 
representative in New York. 

Mr. Long, a native of lowa, became 
managing editor of Agricultural 
Chemicals when it was founded in 
1946, and a year later he was named 
editor. 

Previously, he was on the staff of 
the Fairfield (Iowa) Daily Ledger, 
did editorial and advertising work for 
a chain of suburban papers in Detroit 
and produced house magazines, em- 
ployee publications and sales bro- 
chures for the Nyal Division of Fred- 
erick Stearns & Co., pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Long was graduated from Par- 
sons College, Fairfield, Iowa, in 1933, 
and has taken post graduate work at 
Wayne University in Detroit, New 
York University and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is married and has two 
children. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Neth, a 1945 graduate from the 
University of Minnesota, joined the 
Miller Publishing Co. in 1951 after 
serving as city editor of the Redwood 
Gazette, Redwood Falls, Minn. For 
more than a year he has been in 
charge of the research on the agri- 
cultural chemical industry in prep- 
aration for the launching of Croplife. 
Mr. Neth served overseas with the 
army air force during World War II. 
He is married and has two children. 

Mr. Lingren, a University of Min- 
nesota graduate, has filled several 
editorial and advertising posts with 
the Miller firm, and currently is ad- 
vertising sales executive. Mr. Ditte- 
more joined the firm in 1943, coming 
from Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, where he was a member of the 
staff of the department of industrial 
journalism and technical editor at the 








Donald Neth 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. He has been transferred to New 
York. He also continues as editor of 
Milling Production 


Croplife will be slanted to interest 
fertilizer manufacturers, pesticide 
formulators and ingredient suppliers, 
with special departments and mate- 
rial directed to retail dealers and 
other distributors of farm chemicals 
The publication will have an initial 
circulation of 6,000 weekly 

BREAT 
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MOISTURE RESERVES IN 
CANADA SAME AS IN 1952 


WINNIPEG A fall moisture re- 
port issued by Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
Nov. 30 indicates that moisture re- 
serves available for the crops to be 
sown next spring, both on stubble and 


summer fallow, are practically the 
same as they were at this time last 
year. 


Indications, according to the report, 
are that the greater part of the wheat 
to be seeded this coming spring will 
sown on summerfallowed land, 
and the greater part of the oats, bar- 
ley, rye and flax on stubble land 


be 
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OREGON ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
MEETING SET FOR FEB. 4-5 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The annual 
animal industry conference in which 
the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn. and Oregon State College spon- 
sor cooperatively, will be held Feb. 
4-5 at Oregon State College, Corval- 
lis, Ore. Announcement of the confer- 
ence dates was made by Leon S. Jack- 
son, manager of the Oregon associa- 
tion. 





Text of Gr-262 





(Continued from page 9) 


ered 


(2) must have been milled from the 
same quantity of the same class of 1 ~ 


Wheat as that purchased from CCC and (3%) 
must have been shipped from the mill sub 
equent to the date of purchase of the 
Wheat from COC 

The re riction against the use of U.S 
overnment fund and = the provisions for 
price adjustment if such funds are used 
contained in announcement Gir-212 a 
amended shall not appl in the case of 
fund made iVailable under Section 550 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 as 
imended 

The first export allowance announce 
ment hereunder will be made at 1) pom 
(E.8.T.) Thursday Idec 1” 1953. Offers 
may be submitted beginning at that time 











DURUM AWARD—Palmer Dahlgren, Adams, N.D., wheat farmer, was named 
durum king recently at the hay and grain show of the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago. He won with a sample of 64.7 mindum durum. Previ- 
ously Mr. Dahlgren took top honors at the North Dakota State Durum Show. 
Mr. Dahlgren was unable to attend the show in Chicago, but, as shown in the 
above picture, the winner's plaque was accepted in his behalf by William P. 
Sebens (center), Fargo, N.D., secretary of the Greater North Dakota Assn. 
Making the presentation was Robert M. Green (right) of Palatine, IL, secre- 
tary of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn., sponsor of the contest. 
Bert Groom (left) of Langdon, N.D., chairman of the board of the Greater 
North Dakota Assn., is holding Mr. Dahlgren’s winning sample. The award 


carries with it a cash prize of $100. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





P. H. Baum, vice president, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, Was a business visitor in Kansas 
City Dec. 2 


In Kansas City on business Dec. 2 
was Robert Pease, vice president, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis Dec. 4 on Feder- 
ation business 


Dr. R. ©, Hutchinson, Department 
of Commerce and Agriculture, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was a recent visi- 
tor at Wheat Flour Institute and 
Millers National Federation. 

a 

Rudolph Vogel, overseas manager, 
New York, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has returned, with Mrs. 
Vogel, from a seven weeks Central 
and South America and West Indies 
trip 

a 

Austin Cole, president, H. C. Cole 
Milline Co., Chester, Ill, has been 
calling on some of the trade with 
J. H. Blake, the mill's New York rep- 
resentative, during an eastern trip he 
made with Mrs. Cole. 

® 

Ramon Paniagua, flour agent in 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, was a visitor in 
the New York offices of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inec., during a stay in the 
States 


® ‘ 


Bartholomew J. Viviano, son of 


Louis A. Viviano, Jersey City flour 


broker, has been elevated to general 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
that city. Mr. Viviano spent five 


Army in World War II, 


! 
counsel of 


year n the 


coming out as a major. He was grad- 
uated from the Cornell University 
engineering school and the Cornell 
law school and was All American in 
football at Cornell in 1932. 

s 


John F. Stratton, Stratton Grain 
Co., Milwaukee and Ron Kennedy, 
executive vice president, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, were guests on the 
New York Produce Exchange during 
the week ending Dec. 4. 

€ 

Recipient of a National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers “Man of the 
Year” award in New York recently 
was Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis. A gold medal, symbolic of the 
award, was given Mr. Bullis for his 
work in leading a Mutual Security 
program evaluation team last spring. 

s 

Sigfried S. Edelberg, president of 
Caravan Products, is back from the 
hospital where he had spent a month 
recuperating from a mild heart at- 
tack suffered recently. Mr. Edelberg 
will resume his usual duties on a 
limited basis until his recovery is 
complete. 


John J. Vanier, president, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and 
owner of other flour and feed milling 
and grain properties, recently pur- 
chased Juniata Ranch, near Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, a famous ranch owned 
for many years by the late Dan D. 
Casement, a well Known western 
cattleman. The sale, for about $300,- 
000, was announced recently by Jack 
Casement, son of the rancher who be- 
came famous for his Hereford and 
Ayrshire cattle, Shropshire sheep and 
quarter horses. The ranch consists 
of 2,900 acres of valley and upland 
and was owned by the Casement 
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family since 1878. Mr. Vanier, also 
well-known as a Hereford cattle 
breeder, owns the 1,900-acre C-K 
Ranch, near Brookville, Kansas, and 
the Jo-Marr Farms, near Salina, 
comprising 1,000 acres of feed lots 
and pastures, and about 5,000 acres 
of bluestem. 


Mrs. Herman Steen, wife of the 
vice president and executive secre- 
tary of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, suffered a coronary 
attack at their home in Wheaton, 
Ill., Dec. 4. She is in Elmhurst Hos- 
pital, Elmhurst, Ill., and will be con- 
fined there for a month or six weeks, 
Mr. Steen says. 


It was two grandbabies Henry L. 
Sumpter, sales manager, Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and 
Mrs. Sumpter saw through the ob- 
servation window of a Wichita hos- 
pital. The new arrivals are Harold 
Ross Yungmeyer, Jr. son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold R. Yungmeyer, and Mary 
Louise Sumpter, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry L. Sumpter, Jr. Mrs. 
Yungmeyer is the former Sally 
Sumpter. 


B. V. Hopper, executive sales di- 
rector, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from an extended busi- 
ness trip, which took him to various 
points in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. 


Clyde A. Shurtleff, manager of the 
Sacramento plant of the Continental 
Baking Co., has been elected 1954 
president of the Sacramento Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Shurtleff is also a director of 
the Sacramento Chamber and is a 
past president of the Sacramento 
Rotary Club. 

* 

Two events sponsored by General 
Mills, Inc., honored Clay W. Smith, 
who has retired as Louisville office 
manager for the company. Mr. Smith 
completed 41 years with General 
Mills. Among the GMI guests at a 
dinner at the Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville, were James W. Spears, manu- 
facturing superintendent, and James 
J. Field, the new office manager, of 
Louisville, and T. J. McQuillen, per- 
sonnel manager from Atlanta. 
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George L. Prichard 
Resigns From U.S. 
Fats and Oils Unit 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A 22-year vet- 
eran of service in the agricultural 
field with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, George L. Prichard, chief 
of the USDA fats and oils operation, 
has resigned effective Dec. 31, 1953. 

Immediately upon conclusion of 
this service, Mr. Prichard will asso- 
ciate himself with John B. Gordon 
in the Bureau of Raw Materials here 
in this city. 

The position of Mr. Prichard at 
USDA under the new administration 
has been the source of much conjec- 
ture and concern in the fats and oils 
industry, since he was known as one 
of the sounder officials in the agri- 
culture department. It had been 
widely hoped that he would continue 
with USDA because of his compre- 
hensive and superior knowledge of 
the intricate problems of the fats and 
oils economy, both domestic and in- 
ternational. 





December 8, 1953 


The Prichard resignation was en- 
tirely voluntary and it has been 
learned that his chief at USDA, 
Howard H. Gordon, administrator of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
had planned to retain Mr. Prichard as 
his chief advisor in this section of 
the agency. 

Not only was the future of Mr. 
Prichard a source of anxiety in trade 
circles, but it has been learned that 
heavy correspondence from Congress 
urged that this career official be re- 
tained in his previous official capacity. 
Trade sources here, in commenting 
on the resignation, expressed deep 
regret over the news since they said 
they had lost a contact in government 
who had an understanding of prob- 
lems of the fats and oils industry. 
With the government faced with the 
problem of disposing of mountainous 
supplies of fats and oils, it had been 
hoped that Mr. Prichard would re- 
main in government to expedite that 
task. 
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WILLARD LIGHTER NAMED 
GLIDDEN VICE PRESIDENT 


CLEVELAND—Willard C. Lighter, 
general manager of the soya prod- 
ducts division of the Glidden Co., has 
been elected a vice president and a 
director of the company, according 
to an announcement by Dwight P. 
Joyce, Glidden president. 

Mr. Lighter joined the company 
in 1952 as general manager of trad- 
ing for the soya products division 
and was named general manager of 
the division in February, 1953. He 
will continue in this capacity. 

“Election of Mr. Lighter as a vice 
president of the company reflects his 
accomplishments in directing opera- 
tions of one of Glidden’s major divi- 
sions,” Mr. Joyce said. Mr. Lighter’s 
division consists of six large produc- 
ing units in Indiana, Illinois and 
California. 

Mr. Lighter began his career with 
Cargill, Inc., in Minneapolis, in 1934. 
In 1948 he became executive vice 
president of Falk & Co., a division 
of Cargill, a position he held until 
he joined the Glidden Co. A 1933 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, Mr. Lighter served as a cap- 
tain in the U.S. Army during World 
War II. He will continue to make 
his headquarters in Chicago. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.3742 a share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock, pay- 
able Jan. 1, to holders of record of 
such stock at the close of business 
Dec. 11. A regular quarterly divi- 
dend, for the fourth quarter of the 
year 1953, of 40¢ a share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable Dec. 
26, to holders of record of such stock 
at the close of business Dec. 11, has 
also been declared. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 





Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Nov. 28, 





93, and Nov. 30, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
i Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 


--American— -—in bond—, 





Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov 

28 30 28, 30, 

1953 1952 1953 1952 

Wheat 344,141 276,075 932 576 
Corn ° 15,615 60,880 cam eas 
Oats is 18,453 a8 7,682 3,165 
Rye . . 6,007 6,112 645 
Barley . « 12,222 121 467 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Nov 28, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (0000's omitted): corn, 


702 (2,473), bu.; barley, 63 (4). 


weer 
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WHEAT CONTROLS FAILING, 
CANADIAN FEED MEN TOLD 


TORONTO Stanley N. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, speaking at the 11th annual 
convention of the Ontario Retail Feed 
Dealers Assn. Dec. 2, said that the 
present system of marketing Cana- 
dian wheat had failed to move abun- 
dant production into use. Scoring 
government controls and marketing 
methods Mr. Jones called for the 
restoration of the open market 

Nearly 350 members and _ trade 
guests heard Mr. Jones describe gov- 
ernment controls as “monopolistic 
price fixing.” Referring to what he 
described as Canada’s ‘very high” 
wheat stocks, totaling 805 million 
bushels in mid-November, he said, 
“The solution to the problem is sales.” 
By this, he explained, he did not mean 
a firesale at distress prices but rath- 
er a marketing method which would 
illow for a sales policy of continuous- 
ly moving wheat into the hands of 
consumers at prevailing prices. Mr. 
added, “I know of no better 
method than the open market.” 


Jones 


Artificial Prices Fail 

With the aid of a series of charts, 
Mr. Jones cited figures to show that 
in a previous period of heavy produc- 
tion and an open market, carryovers 
were smaller than in recent times, 
exports were greater and returns to 
producers were better. He declared 
that under the present system the 
wheat price was artificially set. His- 
tory had recorded many instances 
kings, princes, dictators and 
governments had tried to perform this 
impossible task and the outcome had 
always been failure. Usually, he said, 
the augury of failure was an accumu- 
lation of large unsold surpluses. 

Mr. Jones estimated that there 
would be a world supply of 1,400 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat at the end of 
the current crop year, exceeding the 
carryover at the start of the crop 
year. Even with a disastrous 50% cut 
in production there would be ample 
supplies for domestic, world trade and 
normal carryovers at the year end. 

Continuing, Mr. Jones said, “It 
would be foolhardy to contemplate a 
our inventory problem 
predicated upon crop failure in four 
of the major wheat producing coun- 
tries of the world although in reading 
between the lines of some of the 
speeches and utterances of some farm 
leaders and some government offi- 
cials, it would appear that this is the 
only solution which has occurred to 
many advocates of state marketing.” 

If the production of the major ex- 
porting countries next year was equal 
to the long term average of 1,700 mil- 
lion bushels the 1954-55 supply would 
be more than 3,000 million bushels as 
it was in the current year, Mr. Jones 
declared. He added, “It is on the basis 
of possible supplies of this nature 
that the problem should be tackled, 
and not in the hope that some fortui- 
tous quirk of nature will relieve the 
problem.” 


where 


soiution to 


Sales Must Provide Answer 

The inventory problem must be 
solved by sales, Mr. Jones contended. 
The argument had been advanced that 
three better than average crops were 
responsible for the situation. How- 
ever, he pointed out, there had been 
other periods in the history of western 
Canada when there had been heavy 
than average crops and 
during such periods free marketing 
methods were able to dispose of sur- 
pluses at prices which were as satis- 
factory or even better than those ob- 
tained by the state marketing author- 


or better 
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ity. In proof of this Mr. Jones said 
that the average price returned to 
producers in the last seven years was 
$1.83 bu., basis No. 1 northern in 
store at the Lakehead. The average 
price in the 1923-29 period was $1.36 
bu. which in terms of today’s values 
was equal to $2.20 bu., he claimed. 
This comparison of purchasing power 
was not just a loose observation on 
relative values, but was a careful cal- 
culation based on the official Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics index of 
the cost of things a farmer had to 
buy. 

James G. Wharry, vice president, 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
spoke at the luncheon session and 
while he maintained his reputation 
for wit and humor, he had something 
of a more serious nature to convey to 
the feedmen. Speaking on credit he 
asked if there was a banker guest 
in his audience. Receiving a negative 
response Mr. Wharry expressed mock 
astonishment that feed merchants 
who themselves were acting as bank- 
ers to the farmers did not number 
a banker among their friends. He 
warned of the dangers of extended 
credit for feed supplies and advised 
careful inquiries when the balance 
assumed more than a warrantable lev- 
el. Mr. Wharry, who has traveled in 
every part of the world except South 
America and the Communist coun- 
tries in the past three years, de- 
scribed the effect of the various cur- 
rency systems operative throughout 
the world and declared that the Ca- 
nadian dollar was freely acceptable 
anywhere because of its strength and 
stability. 

At the afternoon session the mem- 
bers saw a film depicting the opera- 
tion of futures trading and hedging 
fundamentals. R. K. Bennett of the 
Canadian government’s’ marketing 
service concluded the session. 

D. W. Gribben, Gribben’s Feed 
Mills, Watford, was elected president 
of the association for the ensuing 
year with Eldon Fennel, Fennel Feed 
Co., Winchester, as vice president. 
Murray McPhail continues as secre- 
tary. 

Members of the allied trades were 
hosts at a reception and dinner which 
concluded the convention. The enter- 
tainment was organized by Bert Ber- 
nard, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
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ALBEMARLE APPOINTS 
SALESMAN FOR MIDWEST 


CHICAG O—Dirk D. Young has 
joined the sales force of the Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Co., it 
was announced by John R. Clements, 
midwest sales manager. 

Mr. Young will make his headquar- 
ters in Albemarle’s midwestern sales 
office at 400 W. Madison St., and will 
cover the Illinois, Wisconsin and 
northern Indiana territory for the 
company. 
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VANCOUVER EXCHANGE ELECTS 

VANCOUVER—F. C. Garde, man- 
ager, Empire Shipping Co., Ltd., was 
named president of the Vancouver 
Merchants Exchange at the first 
meeting of the new board of direc- 
tors. Walter Brown, Pacific Coast 
Terminals, Ltd., New Westminster, 
was chosen first vice president with 
Gordon Shafer, Shafer, Haggart, Ltd., 
as second vice president. The treasur- 
er is J. C. Whittle, Midland Pacific 
Terminals, Ltd., and J. A. Lindsay, 
Vancouver Tug & Barge Co., was 
named to the board. W. A. Sankey, 
acting secretary-manager, was con- 
firmed as manager. 


ARKANSAS FEED OFFICERS—Recently elected officers of the Arkansas 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. are shown above. They are left to right, James M. 
Dunaway, Thibault Milling Co., Liitle Rock, secretary-treasurer; Collier 
Wenderoth, Jr., O. K. Feed Mills, Inc., Fort Smith, president, and G. Ted 
Cameron, Cameron Mills, North Little Rock, vice president. The group re- 
cently voted five $200 scholarships for students of animal husbandry at 
Arkansas agricultural college and financial support to the livestock judging 
teams of the University of Arkansas. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—-There was clear 
evidence last week that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is breaking 
away from its drouth emergency feed 
program and wil] henceforth empha- 
size disaster loans to farmers in 
drouth areas. 

The evidence was presented when 
the government made 40 Ohio coun- 
ties eligible for drouth disaster loans 
because of damage to crops and pas- 
tures. 

Reliable USDA officials agreed that 
this interpretation of the government 
action is correct. They say that the 
cut-price feed program was a major 
error at the outset. And, they say, if 
it had been contemplated that the 
feed program would develop to its 
present size, they would have insisted 
that the drouth area aid be held to 
drouth disaster loans. 


Distinction Noted 


In other quarters of USDA, officials 
explain that there is a reason for the 
distinction between disaster loan 
counties and those where feeds: have 
been made available. In the Ohio 
counties there were reasonably good 
grain crops last year and also good 
hay supplies, the officials say, and 
consequently those counties probably 
would never have been eligible as 
drouth feed counties. But, at the 
same time, the officials agree that, 
with USDA running out of feed sup- 
plies with the exception of corn, it 
may be necessary for USDA to adopt 
some other method of making feed 
supplies available in the drouth area. 

The action last week appears to be 
the first break in the economic fog 
which has enveloped many feed manu- 
facturers, making selling and mer- 
chandising difficult if not impossible. 

It also should be noted that sup- 
plies of cottonseed meal available to 
the government are shrinking, which 
means that in a short time that com- 
modity may no longer be available 
for direct drouth area distribution. 

At the very outset of the drouth 
aid program Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.), Senate farm leader, stated 
that the purpose of the legislation for 
the drouth area was primarily to put 
a firm credit basis under farmers. 
There were at that time no signs that 
Congress intended that the drouth re- 
lief program would be distorted into 
a dumping plan for surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Now that the $40 million appropria- 
tion for emergency feed has been 
nearly exhausted, the USDA swings 
around to the primary purpose of the 
aid bill and seems headed now to sub- 
stitute low cost emergency loans for 
the bargain counter feed deal. 

From the viewpoint of the feed in- 
dustry, this must be seen as a con- 
structive step since it divides the 
credit responsibility between the gov- 
ernment and the feed industry, which 
up to this time has been the sole 
bearer of the credit burden in most 
of the drouth disaster states. Yet at 
the same time the feed industry was 
carrying the credit burden alone, the 
government, with its cheap feed pro- 
gram, pulled the rug out from under 
the industry as it cut the market in 
many cases for formula feeds. 

The loan phase of the legislation 
passed at the last session of Con- 
gress required that creditors of farm- 
ers in distress would be asked to join 
the federal government in easing 
farmers in drouth areas over the 
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USDA May Be Switching Drouth 
Aid Emphasis to Disaster Loans 


credit hump. It was not the purpose 
of the loan aspects of the legislation 
to bail out frozen credits nor to ask 
the creditors to subordinate their ac- 
counts. The intent was to enter the 
government into the credit problem 
as joint bearer of the burden. 

With indications that the USDA 
drouth relief program will henceforth 
be shifted into an emphasis on loans 
to needy farmers, it seems appro- 
priate that feed manufacturers direct 
their sales policies to this switch and 
press the USDA to go the full route— 
end the ingredient program and get 
back on the main line of good busi- 
ness practices—a sound credit base 
in which the feed industry can be a 
constructive partner to the govern- 
ment and the distress area farmers. 

The counties in Ohio which have 
been named as disaster loan areas 
are: Adams, Athens, Belmont, Brown, 
Butler, Carroll, Clermont, Clinton, 
Coshocton, Fairfield, Fayette, Gallia, 
Greene, Guernsey, Hamilton, Harri- 
son, Highland, Hocking, Holmes, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Knox, Lawrence, 
Licking, Meigs, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, Perry, 
Pickaway, Pike, Preble, Ross, Scioto, 
Tuscarawas, Vinton, Warren and 
Washington. 

¥v 6 


Loans in Kentucky 

LOUISVILLE — It was reported 
here that the entire state of Ken- 
tucky had been declared a drouth 
disaster area by the federal govern- 
ment. 

The designation, it was explained, 
will permit farmers who cannot get 
financial help elsewhere to obtain 
loans from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

It also was announced that seven 
counties had been added to the Ken- 
tucky area eligible for the govern- 
ment’s drouth feed program. How- 
ever, it was pointed out, the loan 
program is not to be confused with 
the livestock feed program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Government Drouth 
Disaster Area 
Continues to Grow 


WASHINGTON—The government’s 
drouth disaster area continues to 
grow. With the latest additions, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
now offering its cut-price feeds to 
eligible farmers in 681 counties in 18 
states plus parts of Hawaii. 

The newest addition to the feed 
program was a part of Alabama. 
Seven counties in the state were de- 
clared eligible for the emergency feed 
program. They are Colbert, Franklin, 
Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone, 
Madison and Morgan in the north- 
western part of the state. 

Also added recently were parts of 
Utah and Wyoming. The Utah area 
includes parts of three counties— 
Tooele, Juab and Millard. The Wyom- 
ing area takes in parts of Sublette, 
Sweetwater, Fremont, Lincoln and 
Uinta counties in the southwestern 
part of the state. 

Three Mississippi counties have 
been added to the list, bringing that 
state’s total to 10. The newly added 
counties are Benton, Lafayette and 
Panola. 

Seven more counties have been 





added to the feed program list in 
Kentucky, bringing the state’s total 
so designated to 77. The new coun- 
ties are Anderson, Bracken, Fleming, 
Jefferson, Lee, Magoffin and Trimble. 
Also, the whole state of Kentucky is 
now included in the program provid- 
ing loans to farmers from the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. 

Other recent additions to the drouth 
feed program area are these: 

Tennessee—Bedford, Blount, Cocke, 
Knox and Sevier counties, making a 
total of 57 disaster counties in the 
state. 

Virginia Charlotte, Rockingham 
and Washington counties, making a 
total of 58 counties in the state. 

West Virginia Marshall, Mason, 
Ohio, Taylor and Wetzel counties, 
making a total of 42 drouth counties 
in the state. 

In Nevada, the southeastern part 
of Elko County was added to the feed 
program areas. 


—— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cottonseed Meal 
Supply for Drouth 
Relief Dwindling 


WASHINGTON—There are strong 
indications that, within a short time, 
cottonseed oil meal will no longer be 
available for delivery by the US. 
Department of Agriculture in its 
drouth emergency feed program. 

With cottonseed meal moving be- 
yond the USDA purchase offer of 
$54.50 a ton and with the cottonseed 
products package program less at- 
tractive, it is indicated that USDA 
may not have meal supplies to cover 
drouth program demands for long. 

Also, USDA has announced that 
oats no longer will be available for 
feed use in the drouth relief program. 
With the shrinking government sup- 
plies of oats it became apparent that 
the government would have to with- 
draw oats from the feed program if 
it was to avoid buying oats on the 
open market to meet requirements. 

It is now indicated that corn and 
wheat may be the only available gov- 
ernment feeds for drouth relief, al- 
though there is no doubt that farmers 
will welcome Commodity Credit Corp. 
corn supplies at the bargain price of 
50¢ bu. delivered. 





Meal Supplies 

The cottonseed meal supply balance 
sheet is like this: 

As of Nov. 27, the amount of cot- 
tonseed meal approved by drouth 
committees was approximately 140,- 
000 tons greater than the amount 
ordered out for shipment by CCC. To 
meet that obligation CCC had a total 
supply of approximately 253,000 tons 

including physical inventory on 
hand, purchases under the purchase 
program and supplies to be delivered 
against tenders under the cottonseed 
products package program. 

It may be seen then that the poten- 
tial supply of cottonseed meal for 
further drouth program demand is a 
little more than 100,000 tons. Demand 
has been running at about 20,000 tons 
a week. This would indicate that the 
government can continue to issue and 
honor drouth certificates for cotton- 
seed meal for about five weeks. 

Meanwhile, the drouth disaster area 
has continued to grow, and farmers’ 
demand for cut-price feeds has con- 
tinued unabated. 

Even if it were to become the only 
commodity available, 50¢ corn would 
still be a bargain. But the question 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








retinal v 
PACIFIC) COAST MILLER HAS OPEN- 
ne exe 


for 


cutive with proven sales ex 
ce and technical educational bach 
er id Address 1346, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapoli Minn 






MECHANIC—SHEET METAL MAN WANT- 
ed to assume responsibility for grinding 
tnd creening equipment in our cork 
rinding plant at Elkton, Md This is a 

opportunity for a 
ipable industrious man looking for a 
rmanent connection vith i success ful 

stinall company Write Marviland Cork 

Co Elkton, Md K ne details 


nee in a lifetinne 





REAL OPPORTUNITY 


For Graduate Engineer 
Experienced in Terminal 
Elevator Operations 

and Construction 


Large organization operat- 
ing national network of ter- 
minal elevators desires a 
graduate engineer familiar 
with elevator operations 
and constructions require- 
ments. Will supervise ex- 
isting facilities and assist in 
designing and supervising 
constructon of new addi- 
tions. Submit letter stating 
full experience and quali- 
fications, with references. 
Include photograph and 
complete description of 
background. 

Address 1351, The Northwestern Miller 


612 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 














SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 


EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MANAGER 
seeks opening take charge flour feed, 
milling or as local or branch manager or 
other responsible duties Experience coyv- 
rs supervision mill electricity, steam 
ind water power, Selling, credits, office 
milling-in-transit elevator, buying. No ob 
jection to small town or co 





Will aecept nominal salary plus incen 
live Your inquiries in. strict 
Address 1330, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv heen oceania 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing inachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 








Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





remains as to whether availability of 
corn alone will mean an adequate re- 
lief program. 
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Strength and durability of papers and materials used in Hammond Multi- 
Walls, provide you with extra tough quality bags for safest, dryest packaging 
of your products. Correctly designed . . . produced by skilled craftsmen 

. in modern plants equipped with efficient production and material 
handling equipment ... Hammond Multi-Walls will deliver your products 
“as packaged.” Consult your Hammond man for Multi-Walls that meet every 
requirement of your products, and your delivery schedules. 


bmmond 


‘Mult: Walls 


For Multi-Wall bags, ‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond,"’ 


_ 














CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 











OFFICE S&S: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 





ee 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


—— 


Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you Faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


“ BURRUS WII AS Incorporated | 
= KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & k.c. mor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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for Millers and Grain Men 


. The vad « ‘ rs ) € val y a] 
Cargo—Th . iin on in ocean By 7. W x Scehruben 

r sometimes lake vessel. If wheat . 

t ean vessel, is about Kansas State College 

4,000 bushels If lake, is from Manhattan 

] ‘ to 5 10 bushels. 
Carrying—San Ss carryover; some- commission house carrying the ac- 

times thought of as “beginning in- count of a client. 

entory.” Carload Lot—A shipment of freight 
Carrying Broker— The broker or meeting the official requirement for 
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Grain Marketing Terms: A Lexicon 








Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 





GIVE A 
2) SUBSCRIPTION TO 


) vee Che reac : 
/ Northwestern Hiller 


\ j 
(\ \ PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 
\ (X 
HOLIDAY RATES 
ONE 1-YEAR GIFT. . $ 4.00 
TWO 1-YEAR GIFTS sees 7.00 
ONE 2-YEAR GIFT ....... . $ 7.00 
TWO 2-YEAR GIFTS .. 12.00 
Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
innounce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
Christmas Card bearing my name: 


One Yeat Two Years [|] New [] Renewal 


Zone State 
I 1 rom 
Ses SS SS SSS SSSR SRS SBS SSS SSS SSS SS SS 
Cone Yea { ] New 


| Two Years [] Renewal 


t ¢ I PUGME ..cces 
SSS SSF SSF SC SCS SF SCS SF SSS SSS SSS SSS SSF FF SSS SSS eee enas 
. 


v 
One Year [] Two Years C] New [] Renewal 


Zone State 


The Northwestern Miller eee ee INN: 
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Editor’s Note: 

Grain marketing, like many other 
economic activities or professions, has 
a terminology all its own. Common 
everyday words are often given spe- 
cial meaning. Sometimes the meaning 

— ic ploar ~ ; ~ « , ave 
a minimum carload amount. The 3s Clear, ager saa amit ve rere 
approximate number of bushels of @ Person who wishes to understan 
different grains per car is as fol- ™arket reports and market news 


lows: needs to have an understanding of 

— j e the special meanings of words used 

Gram ‘ Bushels - pod in the presentation of these reports 
een Hssesesssesss* 100 by the press and radio. apa 
Oats + ER ee 2.000 This is the second of a series of ar- 
Rye Bs fey hd ae 1500 ticles compiling grain marketing 
RE gt? 1,600 ‘terms, prepared by Leonard W. 


; us Schruben, professor of agricultural 
soegpanen ee ee aet oe economics at Kansas State College, 
1 eter ae a 1,70 Manhattan. The compilation is a part 
Carrying Charges—With a normal of the Economic Information Series 
relationship cash prices tend to be published by the department of eco- 
below future prices by about the nomics and social sociology at the 
amount of the cost of carrying the college. Each article will present an 
actual commodity one or more alphabetical list. When the series is 
days, weeks, or months, generally complete, it will be a complete col- 
including interest, insurance, stor- jection of the ‘terminology of grain 
age, and other pertinent items. marketing. 
“Carrying charges” usually refer to 
the structure of a futures market, 








whereas “cost of carrying” refers to 
the expenses connected with the 
ownership of grain. “Reverse car- 
rying charge” denotes futures be- 
low cash. See “Inverted Market.” 
Jarryover — Stock of a commodity 
which is available for consumption 
but is not consumed during the 
year of production and is available 
for consumption the following year. 
Total old crop stocks at the end 
of the year. 


aA 


o_~ 


‘ash Commodity—A commodity that 
is on the spot, ready for delivery, 
or has been purchased “to arrive.” 
Cash trading refers to the exchange 
of the actual commodity. Grain for 





WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 














CARG | LL Cargill: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








ENCORE 
Hvi1ng 





MEIELLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 








© STERWIN CHLORINATOR 
—AN accurate device for 
metering even the most mi 
nute quantities of chlorine ns 


* OXYLIT 
efficient, ec 
bleaching a 


E® — 4 highly 
Onomical floyr 
gent. 


For information 


On our 
Contract, Flour Service 


write direct to 


sae. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 





* TRADEMARK 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallad 





H. C. MEINING 


Bd. of Trad fy 
- Bids. es & co. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








‘ ) ’s 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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immediate delivery is sometimes 
called “spot” grain or “actuals.” 
Expression may also relate to any 
kind of transaction that is to be 
differentiated from a futures trans- 
action. 

Cash-Future Spread—Same as basis 
which is the difference in price be- 
tween cash and futures. The nor- 
mal relationship of cash to futures 
price is that the futures price tends 
to be above the cash price by the 
amount of the cost of storing and 
holding the commodity until the 
date of future delivery. As the de- 
livery month is approached, the 
two prices tend to come together. 

Cash Grain—Is spot grain and grain 
to arrive. 

Cattle-Feed Ratio—See livestock-feed 
ratio. 

C.F.1—Cost, freight, insurance. 

Charter—An engagement of a vessel 
or steamer to carry grain to a 
given destination at a fixed rate. 

C.L.F.—Cost, insurance, and freight 
paid or included to port of destina- 
tion. 

C.LF. & E.—Adds to c.i.f. the element 
of exchange. 

Clearances—Volume of a commodity 
which has moved out of a particu- 
lar port or ports on a particular 
date. Is the total marine ship- 
ments of grain on a given date 
from domestic and foreign ports. 
Clearance also has a special mean- 
ing in clearing house practice. 

C.L.—Carload. 

Clearing Association or House — A 
central agency (sometimes a sepa- 
rate corporation) set up by an ex- 
change or authorized by it through 
which transactions of members of 
the exchange are cleared and finan- 
cial settlements effected. 

Clearing Contracts—The process of 
substituting principals to transac- 
tions through the operation of 
clearing associations, in order to 
simplify the settlement of accounts. 

Clearing Member—A member of an 
exchange who is also a member of 
the clearing association. 

Clearing 
prices. 

Close, The—The period at the end of 
the trading session during which all 
trades are officially declared as 
having been executed “at or on the 
close.” The closing range is the 
range of actual sales during this 
period, or if no sales, may be the 
“bid and asked,” or nominal. 

Commercial Stocks—Usually referred 
to as stocks in commercial posi- 
tion. Stocks at important markets 
similar to, but not actually the 
same as, visible supply. A “com- 
mercial Grain Stocks Report’ is 
issued weekly by the Market News 
and Service Division of the Grain 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. This report includes 
stocks in 43 locations in all public 
elevators or warehouses, any pri- 
vate elevators engaged in handling 
or storing grain for others, and all 
stocks afloat at these markets. Mill 
stocks, processors or _ crushers 
stocks, or stocks in transit are not 
included. 

Commission—The percentage or al- 
lowance made to an agent for 
transacting business for another. 
Brokerage charged for performance 
of a specific duty, such as the buy- 
ing or selling of commodities. The 
charge made by a commission house 
for buying or selling grain in the 
market. 

Commission Merchant—A member of 
a commodity exchange who makes 


Prices — Means settling 


Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


ii a 
You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Cable Address—Cocaric 


. 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
© 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
. 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 
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GRAIN SERVICE” 
where 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City + ea 

mehe Ft. Worth 
Minneapolis Portland 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B, C. 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Men. 


TERMINAL ‘ 
ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omeha ema 
Minneapolis . 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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“I can’t understand it. I thought we had a good supply of this design—but 


this one bag is all I can find now.” 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














SUPERIOR 
Ate §8BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the Atlante Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City, 
€ Dollos 347 Madison Ave 
INDUSTRY St. Louis 
“ é Gsaver Winter Haven, Fla 
- aged los Angeles San Francisco 
1870 Konsas City, Kans Phoenix 











**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








a trade, either for another member 
or for a non-member; but who 
makes the trade in his own name 
and becomes liable as principal as 
between himself and the other 
party to the trade. 


Commodity Exchange — An _ associa- 


tion organized for the purpose of 
providing a place where buyers and 
sellers may conduct trading and 
rules governing such trading, either 
cash or futures or both. 


Competitive Prices — Competitive 


prices are those which are deter- 
mined by the free and natural ap- 
plication of the law of supply and 
demand. Competitive prices are 
characteristic of a system of free 
trade and are those prices result- 
ing from competition. In a _ price 
which is purely competitive, no in- 
dividual buyer or seller has control 
of sufficient quantity nor the ability 
to exert influence in any way to 
affect the price appreciably. Purely 
competitive prices tend to exist 
when there are a large number ol 
sellers and a large number of buy- 
ers, each of whom has equal op- 
portunities in the market. 


Cond—Condemned or “unfit for hu- 


man consumption.” 


Confirmation—It is the practice in 


the grain trade for buyers and sell- 
ers to exchange confirmations of 
the contract made, to give the 
other party an opportunity to call 
attention to any discrepancy. This 
practice saves many unpleasant 
controversies. 


Consignment—A shipment to a com- 


mission man who offers to sell it 
to the highest bidder and charges 
a commission for his services. 


Contract Grades—A certain grade ol 


product defined by an exchange 
dealing in this product, and as- 
sumed to be understood in every 
transaction between floor traders 
The grade of the commodity speci- 
fied by the rules of the exchange 
for delivery on a futures contract. 
The basic contract grade is the one 
deliverable at par. There may be 
more than one basic grade. (Other 


grades may be delivered at set 
premiums or discounts.) 


Contract Market—Any board of trade 


or commodity exchange which has 
been designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct a futures 
market. 


Contracts of Sale — Agreements of 


sale or purchase, and agreements 
to sell or purchase 


Controlled Account — Any account 


for which trading is directed by a 
person other than the holder or 
principal, 


Country Elevator — Is an elevator 


operated by a country grain dealer 
who buys most of the grain handled 
from producers 


Covering or Short Covering—‘‘Buying 


~ 


~ 


oe 


~ 


in” or “buying back” of a futures 
contract by a trader who has sold 
at some previous time. Shorts are 
said to cover when they buy back 
the contracts equal to what they 
previously had sold, thereby liqui- 
dating their position. 


‘urrent Future—The future which 


is nearest the month of delivery. 


‘urrent Delivery—Grain for delivery 


during the present month as when 
one buys May wheat in May. 


‘WT. or cwt—Hundredweight: in the 


U.S., 100 pounds avoirdupois. In 
England, 112 pounds 


‘ustomary Prices — “Customary” 


means agreeing with or established 
by custom, established by common 
usage. A customary price, there- 
fore, is on which is not arbitrarily 
regulated or controlled, but one 
which is determined largely by cus- 
tom and convenience. For example, 
it is convenient and customary for 
the cost of a certain breakfast 
cereal to be 15¢ per package or a 
package of candy-coated popcorn 
to sell for 5¢. Such prices do not 
tend to vary with the change in 
general price level but remain the 
same over long periods of time ir- 
respective of advancing or declining 
prices in periods of prosperity or 
depression 


To Be Continued 
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ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








CUTL: ry) ” 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 















better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company 


W/. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 6, tll 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Gsur Mills Coa. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











— 
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an outstanding symbol... 


ee 


For the past 80 years... 
. .. The Northwestern Miller has 


been distinguished for its unrivalled 
program of services to advertisers. 
Developed and maintained to offer 
advertisers valuable tools in the 
operation of their businesses, this 
traditional service program is being 
improved and expanded, increas- 
ing its value to advertisers and to 
the industries with which they are 


associated. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


... Of outstanding service 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER ¢ 


FEEDSTUFFS 
MILLING Propuctrion 





Che-Northwestern-Miller 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Bey 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





1954 

Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
1, Ol, 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan, 28—National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Flamingo Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla.; see., Robert M. 
Green, 189 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, TL 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Me- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 8-5—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











af Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IN. 








Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2— Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


March 14-17— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, IL. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4—Texas Bakers’ Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623—14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 10-12—lIowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, III. 


June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; Sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo. 


June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 


Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 


lotte 7, N.C. 


June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, IIL; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

















ROCK ISLAND ELEVA TOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 

















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING ~* KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 





PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











al | a- ° ‘’ 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





-FLOUR—— 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 
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Once in Paris, President Eisen- 
hower told of the days when, as a 
young major, he was the hottest pok- 
er player on the post. Suddenly he 
realized that one of his friends, a 
young married man, had become a 
consistent loser. “I deliberately lost 
back to him all I had won in one 
session,” Ike recalled, and then told 
him I wouldn’t play any more. He 
got real mad and said I was a poor 
sport, quitting just when his luck 
was turning. “You see,” he conclud- 
ed, “sometimes you just can’t be 


right.” 
¢¢ @ 


He remarkably stout gen 
tleman, excessively fond of dancing, 
so his friends asked him why he had 
stopped 


Was a 


“Oh, I haven't stopped,” sighed the 
old fellow. “I still love it, and I’m 
merely waiting until I can find a 
concave lady for a partner.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 


The lads at the corner drug store 
were exchanging stories about their 
experiences with the opposite sex. 
“Aw,” sniffed one, “girls are a dime 
a dozen.” “Gee,” sighed a younger 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


lad who had remained silent until 
now, “and all this time I’ve been 
buying jelly beans!” 


¢¢¢ 


If a woman wears gay colors, 
makeup and a startling hat, a man 
hesitates to take her out. If she 
wears a little turban and a tailor- 
made suit he takes her out and stares 
all evening at a woman in gay col- 
ors, makeup and a startling hat. 


¢¢¢ 


A psychiatrist received a postcard 
from a vacationing patient. “Dear 
Doctor,” it read. “Having wonder- 
ful time. Wish you were here to tell 


me why.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


At a large dinner party a financier 
was placed next to a lady whose 
name he didn’t catch. During the 
first course he noticed at the left 
of the host a man who had bested 
him in a business transaction. “Do 
you see that man?” he muttered 
ferociously to his dinner partner. “If 
there’s one man on earth I hate, he’s 
it.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the lady, “that’s 
my husband.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the financier 
glibly. “That’s why I hate him.” 


o¢ ¢ 


This country would not be in such 
a mess today if the Indians had 
adopted more stringent immigration 


laws. 
e¢¢ ¢ 


Good luck to them as wish to leave 
their footprints on the sands of time 

the rest of us are satisfied if we can 
just cover up our tracks. 








Cable Address: ‘“Dorrracn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 3 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E, C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


Handel-en 


Y “MEELUNIE” 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


Ss 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 











W. oH. Rutherfurd 
DD. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 


Cable Address: ““WHErATKAR,’' Glasgow 











Establ 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR ANL GRAIN SPRCIALISTS 
NORWAY 
Addre “Cosmo ind 


hed 


i899 


OSLO, 


Cable “Mobil” 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Flour, Grain and Feed 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address “Rurodam Rott 


erdam 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOURK IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 














FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 











. rm 
H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z 
Codes: Riverside Lentley's 
Wierer btlit (1908 & 1929) 














‘greater 
ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 


OSLO, NORWAY 


The Northwestern Miller 
bole \dadre \st 


Reference 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 

ished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 

W king Norway Finland 
Denmark and Sweden 

















TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 4) 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


SDOM 


High 
Protein 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Address 


NORWAY 


Cable “Flormel,” Oslo 

















ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Johnny” 


Skipperget 


Cable Address 





M. Witsenburg Jr. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 915 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 
Addre Ibert De Diary 


“Witburg” \msterdam 














WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 





INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
| MANAGED 


KA 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


A.B.C. 6th 
Reference: 


Ed., Riverside, Private 
Guarantee Trust, New York 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 














McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell) Street 


Cable Address: ‘Grarns,"’ Glasgow 


, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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‘The Choice re) Se dats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mines: 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sus, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from) growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHW ESTERN MILLER 
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DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





“"Dyox,” “‘Novadelox”’ and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








| or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 


single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 


ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


* Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson, 
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What’s most likely to 
cause a fire in your home? 


What lies behind the fact that every year 11,000 Americans 
are burned to death in their homes . . . that 340,000 homes 
are destroyed ... and that property loss from these fires 


exceeds $700,000,000? 


Just this: 90%, of all fires in the home are caused by careless- 
ness. Too many people forget to follow these five simple rules: 


(1) See that your heating system is in good working 
order. 


(2) Repair defective electrical equipment, replace 
worn wiring. Be extra careful with your Christ- 
mas tree and its wiring. 


Don’t smoke in bed, nor discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags. 


Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


Protect yourself, your family, your home and property. 
Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are against you. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION 
A Method of Reducing Costs 


By W. W. Bowman 


Sperry Division, General Mills, Inc. 


NE of the milling industry's 
biggest problems today, all 
things considered, is the prob- 
lem of curbing and controlling rising 
Some of the cost factors are 
beyond our ability as individuals or 
as companies to control; however, to 
a large measure, we as _ individuals 
can control and improve the efficiency 


costs 





EDITOR’S NOTE: With the ever- 
present problem of controlling and 
reducing costs, the subject of work 
simplification deserves considerable 
attention. Actually, as Mr. Bowman 
notes, work simplification is not 
something new, but the organized 
way of getting maximum results from 
it is new and improved. The accom- 
panying article is from the Bulletin 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, 





of the particular operations for which 
we are responsible. 

A good supervisor gives much of 
his attention to finding better, easier 
and more efficient ways of handling 
the work under his jurisdiction. He is 
the one person who is best qualified 
to make that specific contribution 
to his company’s efforts. He, together 
with all other members of manage- 
ment are the ones who can earn for 
his company and for his employees, 
the benefit of work simplification. 

What is work simplification? Be- 
going further, let us examine 
this phrase and understand its mean- 
ing. Allen H. Mogensun, who is per- 
haps the outstanding student of work 
simplification today, defines the sub- 
‘‘a common-sense method for 
elimination of waste in time, energy 
and material, which simply means 
taking the headaches and backaches 

of our daily work.” 


fore 


ject as 


“One Best Way” 


The purpose of work simplification 
is to find the “one best way.” 

It thus becomes apparent that work 
simplification is not something new. 

Actually good managers have 
worked at it always. I think it is 
reasonable to say that the need for 
and the logic behind work simplifica- 
tion is unchanged but the organized 


way of going about getting maximum 
results from work simplification is 
somewhat new and improved. 

Basically there are three elements 
to work simplification; process analy- 
sis, equipment utilization and motion 
economy. 

The techniques of process analy- 
sis, equipment utilization and motion 
economy gather information which 
in turn enables us to visualize and 
to develop improved methods. 

I will only briefly touch on equip- 
ment utilization and motion economy 
so that more discussion can be given 
to process analysis. 

Equipment utilization is the work 
simplification tool which is used in 
studying and analyzing situations 
where a machine and an operator are 
involved. Basically, its objective is 
to develop improved methods which 
will result in maximum utilization of 
equipment with minimum of idle ma- 
chine time. 

Motion economy deals primarily 
with the study and analysis of hand 
motion. Jobs can often be improved 
quickly and inexpensively by simply 
improving the motions used by the 
operator. In many cases, through the 


DELAYS 
STORE 


PROPOSED © 


study of motion economy, we can im- 
prove jobs by changing motion se- 
quences or rearranging the location 
of parts, tools and materials. 


Process Analysis 
Process analysis deals with the 
study of processes. A process is a se- 
ries of related action or events de- 
signed or intended to accomplish a 
useful purpose. 

A flour sack, for example, passes 
through a series of actions from the 
time it enters a mill receiving depart- 
ment empty until it leaves the mill 
full in a boxcar. We have processes 
in our daily routines at home, for 
example getting breakfast, going to 
work, ete. By process analysis we 
can select a given object and deter- 
mine a great deal of useful informa- 
tion about it--information which can 
lead us to improvements. Everybody 
is potentially methods-improvement 
minded. Everybody wants to get his 
job done with the least amount of 
effort and is either consciously or un- 
consciously seeking ways to make 
this possible. Those who consciously 
try to improve a method would do 
well to apply recognized process 
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analysis techniques at the outset. 

Process analyses are especially val- 
uable because they show up delays, 
many of which may be eliminated. 
They may also show up such things 
as too long hauls, unnecessary han- 
dling and other real or potential bot- 
tlenecks. 

Some people just naturally have 
that special sense which makes it 
relatively easy for them to detect 
possible ways to improve their jobs. 
Many such people just informally 
size up a process—are able to see 
what the bugs are and ideas pop into 
their minds for removing those bugs. 
Most of us, however, are not so for- 
tunate. We may have to work from a 
picture or sketch of the process loca- 
tion, or spend considerable time at 
the process location in order to en- 
able us to ponder the situation before 
we can decide upon possible ways by 
which the process can be improved. 
Whether we're good or only mediocre 
at it, there is likely to be some good 
come out of merely observing the ac- 
tivity surrounding the present way 
a process is carried out. This infor- 
mal approach, incidentally, has in 

(Continued on 


page 6a) 
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Making Your Bags 
is Our 
Full-Time 






Photo at right shows V-C engravers making 
printing plates. Well-designed, expertly 
printed bags have real sales appeal —put 
your product out front. Photo above shows 
one of V-C’s multi-color printing presses. 


THE BAG you use to package your product is only one 
of many items essential to your business success. But 
to the V-C Bag Division, the manufacture of better 
bags is a full-time job. That’s why it will pay you to 
discuss your bag problems with a V-C representative. 
Possibly he can make suggestions that will improve or 
lower the cost of your packaging. Let him tell you about 
V-C’s expert designing, printing, construction, and 
speedy service and delivery of V-C Multiwall Bags. 





A battery of sewing machines staffed by 
highly-trained operators and_ inspectors. 





Modern machinery, skilled operators, and MADE AS CAREFULLY 
diligent inspectors, mean better-built, longer- AS YOUR 
lasting V-C Bags for your product. BEST TAILORED SUIT 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
BAG DIVISION: 9th and Perry Streets, Richmond 5, Virginia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. * Wilmington, N.C. * New York, N. Y. © E. St. Louis, Ill. * Cincinnati, Ohio 
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N AN explosive atmosphere a 
] static spark is undesirable and 
dangerous. Specially constructed 
V-belts which guard against static 
sparks are common in many semi- 
hazardous industries where safety 
engineers have authorized the use of 
V-belt drives. Wherever V-belt drives 
are employed in explosive atmos- 
pheres, use of static conducting belts 
is recommended. It is of value to 
readers to know what a static con- 
ducting V-belt is and how it works. 
A static conducting V-belt, as its 
name implies, is one which will actu- 
ally conduct static electricity. While 
the belt is in motion, traveling 
around the sheaves, it will carry any 
static which may be generated, along 
the belt to the metal sheaves, where 
it is disposed of harmlessly provided 
the motor and driven machine are 
properly grounded. Thus, by draining 
away and dissipating static as soon 
as it is formed, the possibility of ac- 
cumulating and building up a static 
charge to a point where a spark will 
result, is almost entirely eliminated. 
The principle is exactly the same as 
in the case of the familiar dangling 
chain of the gasoline truck which 
drags on the street or roadway and 
grounds static electricity before it 
can do any damage. 

The static conducting V-belt is 
sometimes referred to as a static re- 
sisting belt. This does not mean that 
such a V-belt actually resists the 
generation of static electricity or re- 
sists the flow of static throughout its 
entire length, but simply that it re- 
sists the building up of a dangerous 
static charge by allowing the static 
to bleed off as it is formed. 

Static electricity is caused by two 
unlike substances rubbing together. 
Rubber, leather, fabric and all other 
types of V-belts will generate static 
electricity while running over sheaves 
under normal operating conditions. 
There is no way to prevent it. In 
many cases with ordinary V-belts the 
static charge which is generated 
bleeds off through the air and no 
sparking occurs. 

However, in other instances, espe- 
cially in a quiet atmosphere with low 
humidity conditions, very high volt- 
ages may be built up on the surface 
of the belt, and, after a time, the 
static charge will escape by jumping 
from a section of the belt to the 
sheave, the guard or some other near- 
by conductor in the form of a spark. 
The potential of the static charge 
and, therefore, the size of the result- 
ant spark, is dependent on atmos- 
pheric conditions, the composition of 
the belt, its speed, sheave sizes, the 


belt cross section dimensions, the 
amount of slippage, etc. 
Remove the Static 


Since there is no practical way to 
prevent the formation of static, the 
only logical solution is to remove 
the static as soon as it is formed. 
If standard V-belts of high resistivity 
are used on a drive and a charge is 
built up, there are several ways of 
removing the charge. One of the 
common methods in the past has 
been the use of grounded wire combs 
or brushes contacting the surface of 
all the belts and bleeding off the 
static. In some instances the sheaves 
are grounded and a conductive paint 
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How a Static Conducting V-Belt Protects 
Against Danger From Sparks 


By Frank H. Rumble 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


is applied to the belts to make them 
a conductor of static. 

Both of the above methods are ef- 
fective to a degree, but are generally 
unsatisfactory because of the main- 
tenance difficulty and the uncertainty 
as to whether or not they are oper- 
ating properly at all times. It is 
easy for a brush to get out of align- 
ment so that it does not touch all 
of the belts, or paint may wear away 
quickly, leaving the surface of a belt 
bare and without protection. The 
best way to be sure that maximum 
protection is being afforded every 
minute is to use static conducting 
belts which are prepared with a 
static conducting element during 
manufacture. The static conducting 
property is imparted by certain ma- 
terials which are mixed into the com- 
pounds used in the various parts of 
the belts. 

There are two schools of thought 
V - belt 


among manufacturers con- 
cerning the construction of static 
belts. Many makers feature a com- 
pounded belt that has conducting 


properties throughout the complete 
cross section of the belt, contending 
that such a belt is safer and will give 
more thorough protection. Other 
manufacturers make static conduct- 
ing belts with the conducting proper- 
ty in the friction and coat of the 
cover stock only. They claim advan- 
tages somewhat as follows: (1) While 
it is a known fact that a perfect con- 
ductor will carry an electric charge 
throughout its entire cross section, 
it is the charge on the surface only 
that may induce a spark jump if 
static is allowed to build up. There- 
fore, it is the cover or outer surface 
of the belt only which needs to be 
made to act as a conductor for the 
static electricity. (2) This construc- 
tion contributes to longer belt life. 
Too much or too many pigments de- 
crease the quality of a rubber com- 
pound. 

It has been found by test that the 
more the compound is “loaded” to 
afford better conducting qualities, the 





Where V - belt 
dusty or fume-laden atmosphere, it 
is not considered enough to use ex- 


drives are used in 


plosion-proof motors. It is recom- 
mended that the V-belts themselves 
be static conducting to insure great- 
est protection against dangerous 
static sparks. Metal sheaves must be 
grounded. 


more the belt life is decreased. Since 
the static conducting element is put 
in the compound of the cover only, 
there is no need to alter or change 
the compound in the belt core from 
that normally used for longest belt 
life. 
Determining Conductivity 

To determine the conductivity of a 
Static belt a section of it is tested 
for the amount of resistance to an 
electric current between two contact 
points. In general, the less the re- 
sistance, the greater is its conductivi- 
ty and effectiveness as a static belt. 

Before a standard method of test- 
ing was adopted, there was some 
difference of opinion as to how con- 
ductive a static conducting belt 
should be in order to eliminate any 
possibility of building up a dangerous 
Static charge. The results of tests 
and experiments by many companies, 
some outside the rubber industry, 
were valuable in helping to set up 
the standard. 

For instance, an industrial fire in- 
surance company some years ago, 
after a series of tests, concluded that 
a V-belt having a resistance of 75 
megohms or less, when tested across 
four inches of its surface by a 500 
volt megger unit, would not build up 
a high statie potential provided the 
belt was driven from a_ grounded 
metal sheave to a grounded metal 
sheave. 

One manufacturer of static belts, 
after a number of tests conducted 
under low humidity conditions——9”% 
to 33°7—found that no measurable 
static voltage was built up in belts 
having a resistance as high as 100 
megohms over a four inch length of 
belt. A source outside the rubber 
industry, checking on the safe han- 
dling of gasoline, determined that no 
sparks can occur between two metal 
contacts no matter how short the 
gap, unless a potential of approxi- 
mately 300 volts exists the 
gap. 


across 


After many tests and experiments 
the Rubber Manufacturers Assn. set 
up the following standard which to- 
day governs the manufacture and 
sale of static V-belts: 

“The RMA standard method of 
measuring conductivity of endless 
V-belts shall consist of two % in. 
diameter flat contacts, 8% in. on 
centers, and moistened with water, 
and pressed against the belt with 
25 lb. pressure total for the two con- 
tacts. The conductivity shall be meas- 
ured on a 500 volt megger unit. Belts 
having a resistivity of six megohms 
or less on the new belt, measured by 
the above method, can be 
as static conducting.” 

Most static belts are fully checked 
for static conducting properties just 
before shipment from the factory. 
Since test and experience show no 
evidence of static build-up in V-belts 
having an allowable resistance when 
new of six megohms or less over an 
8'2 in. length, it can safely be as- 
sumed that such protection is more 
than adequate. 


classified 


One of the most important facts to 
remember is that unless metal 
sheaves are used and the motor and 
driven machine are adequately 
grounded, no matter what static belt 
is used there will be no protection 
against sparking. Further, the drive 
must be protected at all times. Dirt, 
oil, water, etc., coming in contact 
with them may change the character- 
istics of static belts. Keeping the 
belts clean is added assurance that 
they will retain their properties and 
do the job they were designed to do, 
and that is to be a conductor of 
static electricity. 
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BIN CROSS-SECTION — This bin 
cross-section shows free-flowing plas- 
tics material in the process of being 
discharged, The illustration shows 
flow commencing in a central core. 
As a result of such photographic 
studies, Richardson Scale Co. engi- 
neers say they are convinced that 
considerations of bin design should 
be based on the flow of material in 
this centrally located area. 


Flow of Solids 
in Bins Studied 


CLIFTON, N.J.--The flow of solid 
materials in chutes, bins and hoppers 
is currently being investigated in the 
research laboratories of the Richard- 
son Scale Co. Before long, officials 
say, the company hopes to evolve 
a general equation for the flow of 
solids in any bin of symmetrical 
shape. This, they note, should be of 
use to bin designers. 

Engineers know little about the 
characteristics of solids in flow, Rich- 
ardson points out, and there is not 
much known about the flow of solids 
in bins and similar vessels. Informa- 
tion is largely restricted to a few 
materials in large cylindrical silos, 
the flow of earth in dams and retain- 
ing walls and occasional data on some 
materials in a few types of bin con- 
figurations. 

Richardson engineers say that so 
far they have collected considerable 
information on the pressure exerted 
by different materials on the bin dis- 
charge opening. They have also col- 
lected much on the lateral and verti- 
cal pressures existing at different 
points within the material mass. 

To test equations and_ theories 
evolved, the solids-flow laboratory is 
equipped with a hydraulic load cell 
and a series of varying bin sections. 
With the arrangement, engineers are 
able to study the relationship be- 
tween various heights of material in 
a bin and the pressures at the dis- 
charge opening. 

A model bin section with variable 
side slopes was constructed to permit 
the observation of typical flow within 
a bin. A plate-glass front on the 
cross-section allows direct observa- 
tion. Photographs and motion pic- 
tures have been taken of numerous 
flow runs and filed for future refer- 
ence. 

Another piece of equipment built 
for the lab is a machine called a K- 
determinator. With the machine, it is 
possible to evaluate the relation be- 
tween lateral and vertical pressure 
for various materials under load con- 
ditions in a bin. 
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NO LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS 

NEWTON, KANSAS—In recogni- 
tion of the 1,000th consecutive day 
without a lost-time accident at its 
mill here, the Midland Milling Co. 
gave cigars and candy to its em- 
ployees. Prizes will be awarded to 
employees at the end of the year by 
the milling concern. 
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5th Birthday 


MEANS TO MILLERS 


V-90’s 15th anniversary means a lot to the milling 
industry because V-90 has contributed so much 
to the baking quality, shelf-life and, in fact, the 
very success of self-rising flour. This anniversary 
means that now your brand is protected by 
Victor’s 15 years of experience in operating a 
highly technical and intricate manufacturing 
process. Nothing can take the place of this experi- 
ence. It’s the priceless and exclusive feature of 
V-90 that protects your flour. 


In 1938, Victor presented slow acting V-90 
anhydrous monocalcium phosphate to the milling 
industry and the entire future for self-rising flour 
was changed overnight. Millers could now, for the 


first time, offer a self-rising flour with outstanding 
baking qualities. The new V-90 self-rising flour 
not only produced lighter, better leavened bis- 
cuits and higher, more tender cakes, but could now 
be freely used for baking many delicious foods, as 
shown on the opposite page. And, in addition, 
from V-90 came the spectacular success of self- 


rising corn meal. 


Since 1938, the popularity of self-rising flour in 
the South and in the North has grown steadily. 
There are many who say that self-rising flour, 
with its still large potential for increased use, is 


the bright spot in the family flour picture. 
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Unlike old-style spouting, ‘Pneu-Spout’ is corro- 
sion-free, sanitary, has few, yet simple parts, 





heed and eliminates large unnecessary stocks of 
— i spares. No complicated joinery or fitting is 
m ¢ wanted. A robust ‘Pneu-Spout’ system is 
by QS ft erected four times faster by unskilled la- 
wren a we bor with only three tools, and, when 
can 2 ‘ erected, the system is freer from 
he chokes, easily cleaned, and all alloy 
parts can be used repeatedly. A screw- 
— ~ driver, a hacksaw and a file—that’s all 


you require to erect a ‘Pneu-Spout’ 
system. 


WRITE TODAY for leaflet No. 468, which describes 


this revolutionary metal spouting method, to: 
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DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES —surt tro choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
CO¢ extinguisher fluid 
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Work Simplification 





(Continued from page la) 


the past been the usual approach to 
work simplification. 

To have real constructive value, the 
observations made must be more than 
casual—they must be thoughtful. If 
thoughtfully observed, a questioning 
attitude will exist regarding the way 
the process is being carried out at 
present. To be most helpful, thought 
should take the form of questions. 
Each detail of the work should be 
questioned. 

One of the best ways to approach 
this problem of work simplification 
is to question everything about the 
job—the way the job is being done, 
the materials that are being used, 
the tools and equipment, the work- 
ing conditions and even the design of 
the product. 


Ask Questions 
Assume that nothing about the job 


is perfect. Then start by asking the 
questions what, why, who, where, 
when and how. 


1. What is done? What is the pur- 
pose of the operation? 

2. Why is the work done? What 
would happen if it were not done? 
Is every part of the job necessary ? 

3. Who does the work? Who can 
do it better? Can changes be made 
to permit a person with less skill and 
training do the work? 

4. Where is the work done? Could 
it be done somewhere else more eco- 
nomically? 

5. When is the work done? Would 
it be better to do it some other time? 

6. How is the work done? This 
suggests a careful analysis of all 
elements of the job. 


Flow Process Chart 

As an aid in questioning the de- 
tails of a process, it is helpful to list 
all of the steps involved in the order 
of their occurrence and to classify 
them. A form that is useful here is 
the flow process chart. These forms 
can be made up to suit your own 
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needs but basically they include in- 
formation necessary in analyzing all 
types of processes. 

I might birefly describe to you the 
form which we use in our company. 

1. In the upper left hand corner 
we have a box which identifies the 
subject charted, the name of the per- 
son making the study, the date, the 
plant, the department, etc. 

2. At the left, we provide space to 
describe the distance and time ele- 
ments of each component of the proc- 
ess. 

3. Next, we have a group of five 
shorthand symbols arranged in iden- 
tical vertical rows. These symbols are 


used to describe the five compo- 
nents of a process—operations, trans- 
ports, inspections, delays and stor- 
age. 


4. To the right of these symbols, 
we have a column where we can list 
successive steps one after the other 
in order. 

3. On the right, there is a column 
for explanatory notes. 

6. In the upper right corner is a 
box where the components of the 
process can be summarized and com- 
pared with a summary of the com- 
ponents resulting from an improved 
method of doing the same process. 

Actually, a flow process chart is 
merely a listing of the steps required 
in their proper order for the process 
or series of related events that we 
are going to study. Instead of writ- 
ing out each step in detail, we can 
use symbols to conserve words—as 
is done in shorthand. Furthermore, 
we can classify these steps as we 
put them down. This breaks the proc- 
ess down right away and gives us use- 
ful information. 


Symbols 
Let’s briefly review the 

which have been referred to: 

The symbol for an operation is 
a large circle. This is the step in 
the process or series of actions where 
a physical or chemical change takes 
place in materials. Sifting, blending 
and cleaning are examples of opera- 
tions. An operation may occur when 
information is given or received, or 
when palnning or calculating takes 
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place. An operation usually is the 
“do” part of work. 

2. The symbol for transport is an 
arrow. A transport occurs whenever 
the subject of our study is moved. It 
may occur in any manner whatever. 

3. The symbol for inspection is a 
square. An inspection occurs when- 
ever we check for quantity or quality. 

4. The symbol for a delay is the 
letter “D.” A delay occurs whenever 
conditions other than an operation 
do not permit the next planned action 
to occur. 

3. The symbol] for a storage is an 
inverted triangle. A storage occurs 
whenever an object is kept and pro- 
tected against unauthorized removal. 

These symbols can be combined to 
show combined operations. An exam- 
ple of this is counting the number of 
packages as they are put into a 
case, or weighing the contents of a 
flour sack as it is being filled (oper- 
ation plus inspection). 


Basic Questions 

There are four basic questions 
which should be applied in analyzing 
the process after it has been charted: 

1. Can we eliminate? 

2. Can we combine? 

3. Can we change the sequence? 

4. Can we simplify? 

At the bottom of the flow chart 
is a place to accumulate totals to rec- 
ord distance traveled, time required, 
number of operations, transports, in- 
spections, delays and storages. These 
totals are summarized in box at up- 
per right on form. 

If the summary shows a large num- 
ber of delays, check questions such 
as these should be applied: 

1. Where is the best location for 
storage space? 

2. Where is the best location for 
each part of the process? 

If summary shows a large num- 
ber of transports, such check ques- 
tions as these should be applied. 

1. What advantage might be gained 
by accumulating pickups and deliv- 
eries ? 

2. How can any excessive walking 
be eliminated ? 

3. Where is best location for each 
part of the process? 

The flow process chart can be used 
to chart a product, a part, an as- 
sembly unit or a person, but it is im- 
portant to be consistent and not 
change subjects in the middle of the 
study. 

In review then, we find process 
analysis is one of the important but 
not the only tool of work simplifica- 
tion. It employs a questioning atti- 
tude, a belief that there may be a 
better way, an easier way of perform- 
ing the job. 

It provides a systematic method of 
analysis which insures that we do 
not overlook opportunities for im- 
provement that might not otherwise 
be considered. 

It also provides a method of ob- 
jective comparison. We can study 
processes which are similar and car- 
ried on at a great distance from each 
other because we have comparable 
facts in terms of distance traveled, 
time in minutes, the number of de- 
lays, the number of operations re- 
quired, etc. Thus, we can compare 
operations in two or more of our 
plants on a hard and fast analytical 
basis. 

Furthermore, this gives us a tool 
to use with project proposals. It en- 
ables plant management to submit 
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definite and specific figures to show 
operations eliminated, reductions in 
distances traveled and savings of 
time. 

This tool gives us a springboard 
from which we can visualize new 
tools, new methods, new materials 
and new approaches. This tool en- 
ables us to base our decisions on 
facts, not prejudices or intuition. 

Above all, let’s never be guilty of 
being one of those who say it can’t 
be done. 

As I see it, work simplification is pri- 
marily a philosophy and, secondarily, 
a technique. The acceptance of the 
fundamentals of the philosophy is the 
important thing really, for without 


that, all the tools and techniques in 
the world would be useless. 

The supervisor who continuously 
searches for the better, easier and 
more efficient way, who continuously 
applies the questioning attitude to the 
work performed under his supervi- 
sion, and who never admits that it 
“can't be done” has truly absorbed 
the philosophy which is the essence 
of work simplification. 

To be even moderately successful in 
work simplification, the supervisor 
must be prepared to overcome certain 
obstacles to the introduction of new 
ideas. These obstacles are, in effect, 
human weaknesses, which are com- 
mon to most all of us in varying de- 
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grees: 

1. Resistance to 
things that are new. 

2. Resentment of implied criticism. 

3. Fear of loss of prestige. 

Strong as these factors may be, 
they can be overcome by practicing 
with all those concerned in the old 
method and the new method the fol- 
lowing policies: 

1. Carefully explain the purpose of 
making improvements. 


change and to 


2. Get participation by everyone 
concerned in developing a_ better 
method. 


3. Give credit for suggestions sub- 
mitted, 
4. Plan carefully the introduction 
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of new methods to minimize effects 
on the people involved. 

Given a supervisory force which 
accepts and practices the philosophy 
involved in work simplification, and 
equipped to overcome the obstacles to 
change just mentioned, a company 
is well on its way toward reaping the 
important benefit of work simplifi- 
cation. 

If we are to capitalize on this phil- 
osophy to the maximum degree, we 
must adopt an organized approach to 
the problem. This involves training 
in the techniques and tools of work 
simplification about which we briefly 
spoke earlier. 

Our company has developed a 
week-long training program for our 
supervisory forces which is designed 
to equip them with the skills neces- 
sary in studying and analyzing jobs 
and operations with methods im- 
provement in mind. Even though this 
training program is an _ expensive 
project, we have found that the 
adopted projects which were origi- 
nally presented in our practice ses- 
sions have paid for the cost of the 
training program three or four times 
over. 

An important part of the training 
program involved the preparation of 
flow process charts by supervisors. 
They were requested to prepare 
charts on processes under their super- 
vision. The objective was twofold: 

1. First, it gave them the best 
possible type of training in the tech- 
nique of preparing process charts, 
and 

2. Secondly, 
the value and 
careful analysis. 

As stated earlier, out of these prac- 
tice sessions came enough sound im- 
provements which were ultimately 
put into effect to more than pay for 
the whole training program. 

In order to keep the program 


it drove home to them 
importance of such 
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alive and active, our management 
requires that all significant plant 
projects which are submitted to high- 
er levels of management for approval 
be supported by process analyses. The 
factual data included in these charts 
not only enables plant management 
to better and more factually substan- 
tiate their justification for the proj- 
ect, but it also provides the higher 
management levels with more com- 
plete facts on which to base their de- 
cision. 

A few remarks on the use and 
preparation of these charts might be 
appropriate here. Often there is a 
tendency on the part of some of us 
to shy away from chart-making and 
similar technical appearing activities. 
There is no question but what the 
preparation of a flow process chart 
takes time and some training to be- 
come sufficiently proficient in its 
preparation anf use; but it pays off 
in worthwhile results beyond any 
shadow of a doubt. 


Write Down Facts 

Men intimately familiar with a 
process seldom can recall more than 
two-thirds of the steps in the proc- 
ess. Many remember only half and 
some of these inaccurately. Hence, it 
is obviously necessary to observe a 
process as it occurs to be sure of ob- 
taining all of the facts, and it is 
equally necessary to write down the 
facts to be sure of remembering 
them. Doing so often calls attention 
to many things that were unknown 
and a great many that were con- 
stantly looked at but never seen. The 
charts that are a part of the various 
work simplification techniques pro- 
vide a systematic means for recording 
observations and the people making 
the charts have a good many things 
come to mind that would never have 
occurred to them otherwise. 

Let me give you a true example 
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of something that had been going on 
for a long time until a supervisor got 
at it through process analysis. This 
example is not made up—it actuallv 
happened in a machine shop. 

This particular process was the 
disposal of a defective product. The 
product was a rather high-precision 
nut and bolt. Final inspection was 
done with the nut and bolt assembled. 
A defective piece was left assembled 
and thrown into a basket. Here the 
process began. The basket of de- 
fective nuts and bolts assembled were 
brought to a girl who took them 
apart, threw the nut in one tote-box 
and the bolt in another. Into the tote- 


box containing the nuts, defective 
material from another inspection 


process was also thrown. For some 
reason or other these two tote-boxes 
were picked up at different times and 
taken to the smelter where the con- 
tents were thrown back into the 
furnace as a mix with pig-iron ingots. 
So here they had the situation of 
paying an employee to separate the 
nuts and bolts which ultimately end- 
ed up at the same place—the fur- 
nace! They could just as well be 
thrown into the furnace assembled 
as separated. 

This seemingly ridiculous practice 
was not discovered until a supervisor 
had made a process chart on the 
handling of each tote-box of scrap 
material. Back somewhere, there may 
have been a reason at one time for 
routing each part in a different way, 
but whatever that reason had been it 
had long since disappeared, but the 
practice went on as usual until, 
through analysis, a super- 
visor discovered it. I’m wondering if 
any of us can be completely sure that 
something equally ridiculous is not 
going on in our plants. We often keep 
on doing things simply because that’s 
the way it has always been done. Not 
having the entire procedure per- 
formed all in one place, we just don’t 
visualize it in its entirety, and hence 
nothing is done about it. 

Work simplification, properly ap- 
plied, can provide real benefit for the 
company, its employees and its su- 
pervisors. 

The company gains in more effi- 
cient, lower cost operations, while 
the employee’s job is often made 
easier, more comfortable, safer and 
better in many other ways. The su- 
pervisor, in addition to attaining the 
satisfaction of making a genuine con- 
tribution to his company’s and his 
own progress, gains certain other by- 
product advantages. 

Surveys have indicated the fol- 
lowing supervisory reactions to work 
simplification training: 

1. Increased confidence in their 
own ability to make improvement. 

2. They become better observers 
than they were before training. 

3. They become more aware of the 
magnitude of cost reduction improve- 
ments which appeared minor on the 
surface. 

4. They are doing a better job of 
thinking and are getting more co- 
operation from others in the or- 
ganization. 

In conclusion, I would like to call 
your attention to some statements 
which were made in January of 1953, 
by some of the nation’s foremost busi- 
ness leaders in the magazine “‘Super- 
vision.” In these articles, these busi- 
ness men were voicing their opinions 
of what lies ahead for supervisors in 
1953. These quotes are particularly 
appropriate here, I think, because of 
their relationship to the subject mat- 
ter of this discussion: 

John C. Sharp, president, Hotpoint, 
Inc.: 

“There is constant pressure from 
the buying public to reduce prices, 
but, at the same time, manufacturers 


process 
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face rising costs in materials and 
labor. This places extra responsibili- 
ty on foremen and supervisors to 
keep costs at an absolute minimum.” 

George H. Coppers, president Na- 
tional Biscuit Co.: 

“Whatever our work, we find that 
the competition is being constantly 
stepped up. Whether we are in the 
business of furnishing goods and 
services, and no matter what their 
nature might be, we know that the 
pace is faster. There is a steady de- 
mand to do a better job, to turn out 
a better product. If we don’t recog- 
nize this, we will find that the mar- 


ket is slipping away from us.” 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., said in 
commenting on the supervisor in 
1953: 

“He must be prepared to shoulder 
heavier responsibilities. He must do 
his part in improving technological 
methods and facilities and in making 
the best use of human skills and re- 
sources. His greatest challenge and 
his greatest opportunity lie in his 
ability to get better and better re- 
sults through people. This, I believe, 
is the challenge to supervisors in 
1953.” 
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The goals of work simplification 
are basically the same as have been 
mentioned here 

Certainly, the objectives of cost 
control and reduction are well worth 
the effort, and work simplification is 
one sound approach toward the ac- 
complishment of those objectives 

—"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 

SWEDISH FARM OUTPUT UP 

STOCKHOLM Swedish agricul- 
tural output has been increased by 
10% since the end of the war through 
cultivation of oil-bearing seeds and 
use of tractors and commercial fer- 
tilizers, 
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An Ivestigation of Insect Fragment Production 
in Milling Using Radioactive Rice Weevils 


Abstract 


Methods used to determine insect 
contamination in wheat flour depend 
upon the identification and counting 
of insect fragments. There is uncer- 
tainty regarding the relationship be- 
tween the extent of insect contami- 
nation by fragment count and the 
mass of contamination present. An 
investigation of this problem was un- 
dertaken by means of milling wheat 
containing radioactive rice weevils. 

It appears on the basis of these 
preliminary experiments that the cor- 
relation is not high between the num- 
ber of insect fragments present in 
flour and the mass of contaminating 
material as determined by radioac- 
tive intensity. 

* + * 


Introduction 


Methods used to determine the 
extent of insect contamination in 
wheat flour depend upon identifying 
and counting the number of insect 
fragments per unit weight of ma- 
terial (4). There is an apparent need 
for information on the relationship 
between the fragment count of flour 
and the total mass of insect material 
present in the flour. The number of 
insect fragments in flour would not 
necessarily be related to the total 
mass of the insect material since 
similar portions of an insect con- 
ceivably could remain intact or be 
disintegrated into many particules 
depending upon treatment during 
processing. Thus the same mass of 
insect material could consist of few 
or many fragments. 


One method of investigating the 
relationship between the mass of in- 
sect material present and the frag- 
ment count of mill streams is by 
tagging insects with a radioactive 
tracer. It has been well established 
already that radioactive phosphorus 
can be fed to certain insects to re- 
place some of the normal phosphorus 
in the tissues of insects (2, 5). In 
this experiment rice weevils, Sitophi- 
lus oryza (L.), were raised on wheat 
containing radioactive phosphorus. 
(P”). The tissues of the rice weevils 
which contained the radioactive iso- 
tope could be detected among other 
non-radioactive substances when the 
weevils were used to contaminate 
wheat during the milling process. 

The selection of radioactive phos- 
phorus (P”) as the trace isotope was 
based on the following considera- 





FIG. 1 — This picture shows the 
Geiger-Mueller counter and _ scaler 
used in making the radioactivity 
measurements reported in this paper. 


tions. This isotope has been the most 
extensively used because of its ready 
availability, convenient half-life of 
14.3 days, and the fact that activity 
assay with the usual detection in- 
struments is relatively uncomplicated 
by such factors as low energy and 
intensity and the formation of daugh- 
ter products. An additional advan- 
tage of P* as a tracer element is that 
it is a constituent of every living 
cell. 


Preliminary Laboratory Experiments 


A preliminary experiment was per- 
formed to determine whether P* 
could be incorporated throughout the 
body of the rice weevil. This was an 
especially important consideration in 
this research where the insect frag- 
ments were to be measured radio- 
metrically. Equal numbers of adult 
rice weevils were transferred to 50- 
gram samples of wheat to which had 
been added 30, 300, and 1500 micro- 
curies respectively of P*® by absorp- 
tion of a dilute, aqueous solution of 
H.P"O,. After given periods of time, 
three weevils were taken from each 
of the three different samples, and 
the total activity of the weevils, in 
terms of counts per second, was 
measured with a thin end-window, 
Geiger-Mueller counter (Figure 1). 
The results of these measurements 
(Figure 2) indicated that uptake of 
P* over the range of activity used 
and the length of time the weevils 
were allowed to feed on the wheat 
containing P*. 

A second exploratory experiment 
was performed to determine the ap- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The authors of 
the accompanying article are J. A. 
Shellenberger, E. P. Farrell, Max Mil- 
ner and Norman Lloyd, department 
of flour and feed milling industries; 
Paul A. Dahm, department of ento- 
mology; R. E. Hein, department of 
chemistry; and R. H. McFarland, de- 
partment of physics, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. The article is 
the text of a paper from the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
which appeared in the Bulletin of the 
Association of Operative Millers. The 
research reported here was supported 
by a grant from the Millers National 
Federation. 





proximate distribution of P® in adult 
rice weevils allowed to feed for four 
and one-half days on wheat contain- 
ing about 50 microcuries of P® per 
gram of wheat. These weevils were 
taken from the supply prepared for 
use in the pilot plant flour mill ex- 
periments. The procedures used in 
treating the wheat and producing the 
radioactive weevils are described as 
follows. 


Groups of radioactive weevils were 
dismembered, and digested in nitric 
acid and hydrogen peroxide. After 
solution was effected, the volume of 
each solution was determined and the 
radioactivity assayed by means of a 
Geiger-Mueller dipping counter tube 
and scaler. The results of this ex- 
periment are shown in Table I. These 
data indicate that the variation in 
concentration of P” in the five body 
portions sampled ranged from about 
one-to-five-fold. 

A third experiment was performed 
to determine the effect of grinding 
radioactive rice weevils from the first 
preliminary experiment described 
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minutes after dough or batter has been made. This two- PY-RAN'S stability also adds increased tenderness. Baked 
minute reading is especially important, as any CO2 evolved goods are friable, no longer possess the toughness caused 
prior to this time will be unavailable for leavening action by poor, uncontrolled leavening. 

in baked goods. PY-RAN holds this gas for release at the 
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FIG. 2—Graphs of increasing radio- 
activity with time in the bodies of 
adult rice weevils allowed to feed 
on wheat treated with a dilute, aque- 
ous solution of H,P*O, The radio- 
metric data were obtained by count- 
ing the total activity from groups of 
three weevils taken at intervals (ab- 
sicissa) from the culture samples 
containing P”. 


above in a Wiley mill in the propor- 
tion of one radioactive insect to five 
grams of meal. This combination was 
passed through the Wiley mill three 
times, after which several one-half 
gram samples were examined for 
both radioactivity (dry counting on a 
planchet) and the number of insect 
fragments. The radioactivity meas- 
urements ranged from about 12 to 
20 counts per second per sample and 
the fragment counts ranged from 
about 24 to 92 fragments per gram. 
Although these preliminary results 
indicated there would be no difficulty 
in making radioactivity measure- 
ments they also presaged consider- 
able variation between samples. 

Application of the methods and 
data described above in the prelimi- 
nary laboratory experiments was ex- 
plored under practical milling condi- 
tions by grinding wheat contaminat- 
ed with radioactive rice weevils in 
the 170 cwt. pilot plant flour mill 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

For this experiment it was neces- 
sary to rear large numbers of radio- 
active weevils. Therefore, non- 
fumigated, insect-free wheat was 
pearled and then tempered with an 
aqueous solution containing P”, as 
KH.P"O,. In the manner, the 
P* was instilled into the wheat at a 
rate of approximately 50 microcuries 
per gram of wheat. The wheat was 
then dried to a moisture content of 
14%. Samples of this radioactive 
wheat were added to glass jars pro- 
vided with screened tops. Adult rice 
weevils, approximately three weeks 
old, were added to the glass culture 
jars at the rate of two weevils per 
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three grams of wheat. The culture 
jars were stored in the dark for 41% 
days at a temperature of 80°F. and 
a relative humidity of 70%. The 
adult weevils were then separated 
from the wheat by sieving and trans- 
ferred to a separate container. The 
insects were killed by heat before 
using them in the experiment. 

The pilot plant flour mill grinds 
wheat at the rate of approximately 
18 bu. per hour. In this experiment, 
the mill was operated one hour for 
adjustment and warming up before 
adding the radioactive weevils and 
another hour after the addition of 
the weevils before samples were 
taken. Unfortunately, it was not pos- 
sible to mill insect-free wheat in this 


experiment as planned originally. 
However, the wheat to which the 
radioactive weevils were added was 
blended thoroughly before going to 
first break rolls and the insect con- 
tamination was distributed uniformly 
as indicated by checking samples 
using the X-ray technique (6). 

The process of adding the radio- 
active weevils to the wheat stream 
was accomplished by having three 
operators each deliver one weevil per 
second into the wheat stream ahead 
of the first break roll. An electric 
metronome, with a one second beat 
as a timing signal, was used to con- 
trol the rate at which the radioactive 
weevils were fed into the wheat. An 
additional helper aligned the weevils 


lla 


Table I—An Approximate Distribution of 
P"@ in Adult Rice Weevils Allowed to Feed 
on Wheat Containing About 50 Microcuries 


of P* (as KH,P®’O,) Per Gram of Wheat 
Counts 

No. of per min 

Portion body parts Total per mg 

of body assayed weight of tissue* 

Head and (me.) (epm me.) 
prothora,. 2 7.050 
Thorax 21 4.8 6.920 
Legs . 13 ? 3,620 

Wing covers 

and wing 9 1 2,100 
Abdomen .. 23 9.1 9,900 

*25 weevils exhibited an average activity 

of 5,280 counts per minute per weevil as 


determined by the Geiger-Mueller Counter 
in a proper position. 

The rate of addition of weevils to 
wheat was selected on the basis that 
one insect produces on the average, 
14 fragments in the straight grade 
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q le II—A Comparison of Insect Fragment Counts With Radioactive Intensity Measure- 
ened 5 aan Mill Stream Samples When P*-Labeled Rice Weevils Were 
Ground With the Wheat* 








Change in 
fragment 
Number of insect fragments count after 
Before radio- After addition addition of 
active weevils of radioactive radioactive Radioactive 
Origin were added weevils weevils intensity 
of sample Ash (per 50 gm.) (per 60 gm.) (per 50 gm.) (cpm/10 gm.) 
(%) sample sample sample sample 
ist break roll ‘vcce. Se 148 122 — 26 153 
; ; i F 2nd break roll aces: ee 42 82 40 120 
§ 3rd break roll . ... 0.44 27 50 23 188 
1-2-3 redust seee 0.38 28 196 168 510 
ED j ith break roll ...... 0.52 1 68 67 534 
FLOUR an FE 3 ; Sth break roll ......... 0.65 10 38 28 850 
: Sizings “ea : aa . 0.36 21 21 0 148 
F ; Ist middlings (top) . as Bee 5 21 16 77 
BINS : lst middlings (bottom) ; as 11 24 13 65 
znd middlings ....... oe BO 19 6 . 13 65 
3 3rd middlings rye ae, 10 14 4 200 
ith middlings oes oar 0.34 14 78 64 165 
5th middlings .. ciscanee OEE 24 139 115 283 
lst low grade top .. - 0.93 77 232 155 811 
2nd low grade top . ia aon 182 92 — 90 416 
2nd low grade bottom.... 1.02 56 182 126 128 
BSE CREMESE coccvcesicesa 0.56 161 222 61 1,120 
nd tailings ...cecceceses 0.48 45 452 407 1,915 
Bran and shorts duster.. 1.50 26 82 56 2,280 
Straight grade flour .... 0.45 36 112 76 424 
Bran cee ccncececcsecos ees eve eee ees 179 
Shorts rer re ere . os 3,900 


*The insect fragment data in this table were provided by Mr. W. H. Munday of the 
Kansas City, Mo., office of the Food & Drug Administration 





flour in normal milling operations for periods of time such that the 


(4). Thus, from 200-250 fragments final activity of that component on a 

4) & $ i 3 ql E D A N D & U ILT FO R per pound of flour were expected, a mass basis would be below that rec- 

level at the high end of the range ommended by the U.S. Atomic Ener- 

found in commercial bakers’ flours gy Commission as tolerance for con- 

ECONOMICAL BULK STORAGE (3). taminated drinking water. These 

Samples of the various mill =e apy pret ge further 

. os. : : streams. as indic: : with feeds and fed only to range ani- 

DAY Bins are built in sections, gang punched for field bolting. ke ee oe bg ba mals so that the activity could be 
No riveting, soldering or welding required. Your own mainte- . y las 


i : od of five minutes at two times, one 
nance people can make the installation. hour apart. The sample designa- 





EASY TO ASSEMBLE — ENLARGE —MOVE tions are those used commonly in the 

‘ 4 : ; ee. milling industry (8). Equal portions 
DAY Bins are extremely flexible in their application. You can of the two samples were combined 
install any number at one time and increase the number as de- for analysis. The combined samples 
sired. They can be installed where other types won't fit. Their were used to analyze for per cent ash, 
capacity can be increased by adding bolted sections and if neces- fregment count, and radioactivity. 
ary they can be unbolted and moved to a new location with onl ‘he Use of the ash test as a criterion 
snd oney men ‘ y of flour grade is well established (1). 
erection costs to consider. The fragment counts were determined 
DAY Engineers, Manufactures, In- Systems — Exhaust Fans— Vacuum by the methods described by Harris, 
stalls: Dust Control Systems — “AC” Type Bag Cleaners — Spouting and et al. (4) and the actual analyses 
Dust Filters — Dual-Clone Dust Leg Casings. — conducted by the Kansas City, 
Separators — Pneumatic Conveying WRITE to-DAY for Bulletins. Mo., office of the Food and Drug Ad- 


ministration. 


The radioactivity of the samples 
DAY was determined by the Radioactive 
Isotope Laboratory at Kansas State 


C¢ Te, " » radioactive armina- 

822-3rd Avenue N.E. * Minneapolis 13, Minnesota ‘ole Be. The radioactive determina 
Wd CANADA: P.O. Ben 708, Ph, Wii en tions were made by wet washing 10- 

: F. . BOX ’ e iham, nt. -_ » ee . ; ; ; Hy 

gram flour samples with nitric acic 

Branch Plants in Buffalo, Ft. Worth, and Welland, Ont. F acid 


and hydrogen peroxide. After solu- 
tion was effected, the volume of each 
sample was adjusted to 30 ml. The 
acid solution containing the dissolved 
insect fragments, labeled with P”, 
and flour fraction was transferred 
to a Geiger-Mueller dipping counter 
tube apparatus. The radioactivity 
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methods of analysis are shown in 
Table II. Because the wheat carried 
an infestation of non-radioactive 
weevils at the time of milling, the 
number of insect fragments in the 
various milling streams has been de- 
termined for both before and after 
the radioactive weevils were added. 
An additional column in the table 
lists the change in fragment count For all facts and prices write: { F 
after the addition of radioactive rice 

weevils. 
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diluted further and dissipated by ex- 
cretion and time. 
Discussion and Summary 

The basic problem has been to ob- 
tain information on the relationship 
between the number of insect frag- 
ments and the total mass of insect 
material in flour milled from wheat 
infested with insects. To this end, 
adult rice weevils, Sitophilus oryza 
(L.), were tagged with P” by allow- 
ing them to feed on wheat that was 
infused with an aqueous solution of 
the radioisotope as a phosphate. Al- 
though the various experiments de- 
scribed above are preliminary in na- 
ture, the following tentative conclu- 
sions can be drawn from them. 

1. It is possible to incorporate P® 
rather extensively throughout the 
body of the rice weevil by the simple 
expediency of rearing the weevils on 
wheat containing the radioisotope 
(Table I). In general, the uptake of 
P* by the weevils was directly pro- 
portional to the concentration of P” 
over the range of activity used and 
the length of time the weevils were 
allowed to feed on the radioactive 
wheat (Figure 2). 

2. The radioactivity from frag- 
ments of P” labeled rice weevils can 
be detected in flour by either direct 
Geiger-Mueller counting of samples 
(Figure 1) or by wet washing and 
employing a Geiger-Mueller, dipping 
counter tube apparatus. 

3. A practical experiment was con- 
ducted by adding P* labeled adult 
rice weevils to the mill stream of the 
170 ewt. pilot plant flour mill of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and samples of mill streams 
taken for the analysis of per cent 
ash, insect fragments, and radioac- 
tive intensity (Table II). The range 
of ash values was used as a guide 
to the grade of stock at each loca- 
tion. Unfortunately, the wheat used 
in this experiment was insect con- 
taminated and therefore the number 
of insect fragments found in the mill 
stream samples did not represent the 
number of fragments resulting from 
the radioactive weevils exclusively. 
The correlation between the number 
of insect fragments and the mass of 
insect material, as indicated by radio- 
active intensity measurements, was 
r—0.562 which is significant at the 
1% level. However, this correlation 
is probably not reliable the 
wheat used was not insect-free as 
originally planned. 

4. Although other analytical tech- 
niques have been proposed (7) to de- 
termine the extent of insect contami- 
nation in flour based on mass of in- 
sect material rather than number of 
insect particles, there is an obvious 
need for further research on this 
problem using radioactive’ tracer 
techniques. Additional work is in 
progress along these lines. 
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Particle Size 


Its Influence on 
the System of 
Flour Milling 


By John Speight 


OR many years past there has 
Freee: a growing appreciation of 

the part the particle size and 
shape of very fine powders play in 
the finished product of such indus- 
tries as metallurgy, cement, pharma- 
ceutical chemicals, pulverized fuels, 


paper, etc. Flour is a collection of 
fine powder in particle form, but 
little concern has been shown as to 
how fine these particles are or could 
be. 

We are aware that the bulk of 
flour produced will pass through a 
mesh aperture of from 100 to 150 
microns, which enables one to say 
that the bulk of the flour used for 
making bread is of a particle size 
ranging between 100 to 150 microns 
A question that has not yet been an- 
swered is whether flour within this 
particle range is best suited to the 
making of bread, cakes, pastry, etc 
Perhaps each of these products may 
require flour of different particle size 
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There is some guidance to be ob- 
tained in this respect from the pro- 
duction of the so-called high ratio 
flour which originated in pre - wat 
days in America and was specially 
adapted for cake making, for which, 
in fact, it excelled. This special flour 
had a particle size of approximately 
70 to 75 microns and, therefore, was 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is from Milling, a British 
business journal. The author sug- 
gested previously that the food habits 
of a nation, the advent of a crease- 
less wheat or a new mechanical pro- 
cess could change the present system 
of flour manufacture. In this article 
he suggests that the adoption of a 
flour of very fine particle size would 
do more to bring about such a change 
than any of the other things he pre- 
viously |mentioned. 





much finer than the usual run of 
flour. 

It is indeed doubtful if the Ameri- 
cans themselves had any idea of the 
effect the particle size had on the re- 
sultant cakes. All that they were 
aware of was that this very fine 
flour produced extraordinary cakes. 
Is it not possible that a similar type 
of flour could be used for bread mak- 
ing which would improve the quality 
of the loaf in both color and tex- 
ture? Owing to theoretical difficul- 
ties, highly elaborate technique and 
complicated apparatus, this branch 
of science has not made the head- 
way it deserved, but more recently 
increased research has taken place in 
order to stimulate industries to take 
advantage of the new-found knowl- 
edge. 

In many for 


industries, instance, 
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cement, paint, colors, plastics, car- 
bon black, graphite, gypsum, chalk, 
etc., the fineness of particle size of 
these powders plays a great part in 
the successful bonding together of 
the finished product. Moreover, the 
influence of particle size on the phy- 
sical properties of some kinds of 
drugs which dissolve after injection 
into the body has long been recog- 
nized. 


“Very Fine” — “Fine” 

The definition of “very fine parti- 
cle” size appears to be materials in 
powder form that will pass through 
a mesh aperture of 60 microns, while 
that of “fine particle” size consists 
of materials in powder form that wil! 
not pass through the mesh aperture 
of 60 microns but which would pass 
through an aperture of, say, 150 mi- 
crons. 

For the sake of argument, let us 
assume that what is required is a 
flour of finer particle size than the 
so-called high-ratio flour of the Amer- 
icans, which was in the region of 70 
to 75 microns. Therefore, a flour of 
very fine particle size would have to 
pass freely through a mesh aperture 
of 60 microns, which equals a No. 25 
silk and is the finest test sieve avail- 
able today. Let us say, then, that 
we wish to have a definite size range 
within which the flour particles would 
fall, a suitable choice would be 50 
microns for the maximum size and, 
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say, 20 microns for the minimum size, 
for below this figure greater accuracy 
in equipment and skilled assistance 
would be necessary. 


Method of Analysis 


For routine tests in a mill labora- 
tory, it has been suggested that these 
tests for very fine particle size of be- 
tween 50 to 20 microns could be 
carried out by the permeability meth- 
od of analysis. About two years ago 
I contributed an article to Milling 
dealing with the apparatus for the 
determination of fine particle size of 
flour; it is simple, already on the 
market and does not require a highly 
skilled person to operate. It is ad- 
mitted this method is open to im- 
provement and no doubt this will 
come when further knowledge of its 
functions are forthcoming. 

In addition to the permeability 
method of analysis, there are also 
several other methods of determining 
the particle size of very fine powders, 
among these being one by Elutria- 
tion. This is a method where a 
powder is divided into fractions of 
known size range by means of the 
flow of air upwards through a series 
of cylindrical vessels of successively 
increasing diameter. P. S. Roller of 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines designed 
an Elutriator to work on this princi- 
ple. The Roller Elutriator is also 
provided with a hammer for impart- 
ing a series of vibrations to the tube 
holding the powder as the air flow 
circulates through the apparatus. In 
this instance, we have the interest- 
ing combination of air flow combined 
with vibrations, which I might sug- 
gest is a real pointer in the “shape 
of things to come.” 

In the mill of today, air power is 
becoming of increasing importance 
and is recognized as the prime mover 
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for all mill stocks. Perhaps in the 
future we may have to recognize air 
power as the primary factor in the 
production of flour and follow the 
lead of some industries where jet pul- 
verization is used in reducing such 
materials as solid fuel for combus- 
tion purposes and also for the fine 
crushing of various other substances. 
Pulverization in this case is accom- 
plished by collision of the particles 
against themselves instead of against 
any portion of the mill. 


I had the pleasure of knowing the 
late Henry S. Cvrosby of General 
Mills, Inc., U.S.A., whose unfortu- 
nate death in an airplane accident 
early this year robbed the milling 
trade of a very brilliant man. He 
was firmly of the opinion that air 
power would play an ever increasing 
part in the mill of the future and 
that it would ultimately reduce the 
number of machines employed, so 
that it would be possible to house the 
whole of the machinery on two floors, 
or possibly to have a single story 
structure to house the _ crushing 
equipment, with a mezzanine floor to 
carry the separating machinery. The 
ideal type of mill would be a ma- 
chine that would comply more fully 
with Rittinger’s law, which pro- 
pounds the theory that the energy 
required in a crushing operation is 
directly proportional to the area of 
fresh surface produced. 

When we have satisfied ourselves 
as to the most suitable particle size 
of flour for trade requirements, at- 
tention could then be devoted to- 
wards securing more information re- 
garding the internal structure of 
flour particles, which should enable 
us to apply this knowledge to the 
advancement of the theory of crush- 
ing or grinding. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Roll Corrugations and Their Influence 


on Milling Operations 


By D. W. Povey 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd. 


ROM time to time a great many 
theories have been expressed 


about different roll corrugations, 
and certain specifications have been 
accepted as suitable standards. But 
do all millers appreciate exactly in 
what manner an alteration to any of 
the specifications affects milling 
operations? Do they know how each 
particular feature of a corrugation 
influences the work being done by 
the roll? This is what I am going to 
try to explain. As milling engineers 
who have built milling plants all over 
the world to suit many differing con- 
ditions and requirements for nearly 
a century, we have been fortunate in 
accumulating a great deal of infor- 
mation on the subject of corruga- 
tions, and what I am saying is not 
just theory but the result of a great 
deal of experience. 

I would like to explain how the 
various factors constituting roll cor- 
rugation affect the work being done 
by a roll. (1) Corrugations per inch; 
(2) land; (3) base; (4) angle; (5) 
depth of corrugation. 

I must make it clear that it is not 
possible to lay down hard and fast 
rules, as the work actually achieved 
by one particular factor is consider- 
ably influenced by many other fac- 
tors, besides the actual corrugation 
specification itself. I refer to such 
items as: roll speed; differential; roll 
surface available; type of wheat being 
ground—hard or soft; type of flour 
required. 

All these considerations should be 
taken into account when deciding 
upon corrugation specifications for a 
new mill. To illustrate this point I 
would like to point out that the type 
of corrugation employed on_ break 
rolls for the production of (1) wheat 
flour, (2) semolina, and (3) rye flour 
varies to a considerable degree. The 
type of corrugation required for the 
production of wheat flour would not 
be ideally suited for the production 
of semolina, nor for the ideal produc- 
tion of rye flour. 

Now let me endeavor to explain the 
individual effects and influence of the 
various factors comprising roll cor- 
rugation. 

Spiral—Spiral is necessary to effect 
a cutting action, and the greater the 
Spiral the greater the cutting action. 
For this reason, the spiral on break 
rolls usually increases from the first 
break downwards. Too great a spiral 
is undesirable, but in short surface 
mills, it is generally necessary to have 
a greater spiral than in mills with 
ample surface; in brief, shortcomings 
in roll surface may be partially over- 
come by increasing spiral. 
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Roll speed has a very direct in- 
fluence on spiral, as an increase in 
roll speed has a somewhat similar 
effect upon the work being done as 
an increase in spiral and vice versa. 
That is why some millers find con- 


siderable benefit in actually slowing 
down later break rolls (providing 
they have the surface); what they are 
actually doing is to reduce the cut- 
ting action upon the bran and a re- 
duction in spiral would have a simi- 
lar effect. 

Number of corrugations—-The num- 
ber of corrugations is often as not 
considered the all-important factor 
and generally the only one considered, 
but it is really one of the least im- 
portant. Little difference will be 
found in the work of, say, a first break 
roll whether it is corrugated 8, 10, 12 
or even 14 cuts per inch, which means 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is from a talk by Mr. 
Povey at meeting of District No. 8 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
in Buffalo. 





a variation of 75°7; vary the spiral by 
75% and the result will be disastrous. 

When we increase the number of 
corrugations, what in reality we do 
is to reduce the width and depth of 
the flute, providing the angle of the 
corrugation and width at the base and 


(Continued on page 7a) 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the . 
Reeder Service Department of; 


No. 2770—Elevator 
Buckets 

The resumption of manufacture of 
the “Hi-Cap” line of high speed ele- 
vator buckets has been announced 
by the Fort Worth Steel & Machin- 








ery Co. Their manufacture was dis- 
continued in 1951 due to material 
shortages, which have been allevi- 
ated. Although intended for use pri- 
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marily in the grain industry, these 
elevator buckets are suitable for han- 
dling any powdered or granular free 
flowing material which is not exces- 
sively abrasive. They perform with 
equal efficiency at either high, me- 
dium or low speeds and are suitable 
for either replacement purposes or 
new installations in chain or belt 
elevators. The buckets are made from 
heavy gauge cold-rolled steel. The 
rolled front lip of double thickness 
assures rigidity, according to the 
company. The ends of the buckets are 
formed so as to support the body 
of the bucket. Ends and body are 
spot welded so as to remove all 
shear stress from the welds. Body 
shape provides for maximum load and 
clean quick discharge at varying belt 
speeds. Tapered ends decrease fric- 
tion on pickup and discharge and al- 
low nesting of buckets for shipping 
and storage. Check No. 2770 on the 
coupon, mail it and complete infor- 
mation will be mailed to you. 
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No. 2758—Loader 


The Seedburo Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., a leading supplier of test- 
ing and grading equipment for the 
grain, feed and seed trade, has an- 





nounced the addition of a new auger- 
type loader to its line of conveyors. 
Called the Giant Hytrol, it is designed 
for easy, labor-free operation in large 
capacity handling of bulk materials. 
The machine comes in 24, 30, 36, and 
42 ft. lengths and handles 3,000 or 
more bushels an hour with a vertical 
lift of 27 ft. on the 42 ft. model. A 
screen is available to grain handlers, 
especially those who operate under 
government regulations advising the 
use of a dockage screen. The screen 
can be quickly blocked out whenever 
fine material needs to be handled. A 
gathering auger, available as an ac- 
cessory, can be easily attached to the 
main loader on the loading end to 
reduce the amount of shoveling re- 
quired. All models can be powered by 
either a 13 h.p. Wisconsin air cooled 
engine, or by any standard type trac- 
tor with power take-off. On the trac- 
tor powered models, the power at- 
tachment furnished is simple and fast 
in operation, so that the tractor can 
be freed quickly for other uses. Com- 
plete information is available by 
checking No. 2758 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 2773—Ventilators 


An expanded national engineering 
and manufacturing field service is 
announced by the Cyclone Blow Pipe 
Co. One of the country’s oldest and 
largest installers of industrial ven- 
tilating equipment, Cyclone’s engi- 
neering staff offers specialized con- 
sultation for ventilating all types of 
plants. The problem of drawing off 
chemical and other fumes, proper 
dust control and keeping operators 
comfortable through individual ma- 
chine exhaust ducts are but a few 
of the services rendered by indus- 
trial ventilating installations, the 
firm explains. Correct application of 
modern ventilating principles can re- 
duce wear on costly equipment, ma- 
terially lower maintenance by the 
cost of one or more men per year, 
improve employee relations and re- 
duce insurance rates, the firm states. 
An illustrated brochure is available 
describing this service. Circle No. 
2773 on the coupon below and mail 
to this publication. 


No. 2760—Hammer 
Mill 


A new-type of quick-screen-change 
hammer mill, called the “Paymaster,” 
has been announced by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc. The screens can be 
switched in seconds from the operat- 
ing floor while the mill is running. A 
cage holds three heavy strong screens, 
mounted in cradles, and when a hand- 
wheel on the operating floor is turned 
the cage turns and positions the de- 
sired screen. Then, another hand 
wheel on the same stand inserts the 
screen in the mill. The screens do not 
slide over each other and there are no 
close clearances of bare screens slid- 
ing through slots. There are no push- 
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pull levers to gum-up. A tear or hole 
in the screen will not affect the quick- 
change system. Husks, pieces of cobs, 
etc. caught in the screen will not 
affect changing, it is claimed. Screen 
area and feed entry are not restricted 
by the screen change action. Capacity 
is not reduced and the screen still 
covers a full 180° of the most efficient 
grinding area—the bottom half of the 
cylinder, it is stated. For more infor- 
mation on the Paymaster, check No. 
2760 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication. 


No. 2734—Feed 
Mill 


A new bulletin, offered by Richard- 
son Scale Co. describes and illustrates 
an automatic proportioning system 
for making up formula products in a 
feed mill. Called push-button feed 
mills, this system’s master control 
panel directs the flow of feed in- 
gredients from storage bins to a 
cumulatively-weighing scale, to mix- 
ers and finally to delivery trucks or 
railroad cars. One section of the bul- 
letin describes the batching cycle in 
detail. Another section lists features 
of the proportioning system. Also in- 
cluded in the bulletin is a photograph 
of a control panel and an isometric, 
cutaway drawing of a typical installa- 
tion. In the features section, the 
seven-point alarm system is described. 
Also included are brief discussions of 
manual operations, accuracy testing, 
mixer interlock system, pilot light 
check, electronic equipment, ready in- 
terlock, and panel housing. For copies 
of Bulletin No. 53D, check No. 2734. 


No. 4012—Elecetronie 
Metal Deteetor 


An electronic metal detector which, 
it is claimed, will detect any kind 
of metal or alloy, magnetic or non- 
magnetic, has been developed by the 
engineering products department of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

Advantages claimed for the detec- 
tor include: operation at belt con- 
veyor speeds from 25 to 1,000 f.p.m., 





self-contained automatic reset, dust- 
proof inspection aperture, and the 
fact that each detector is built from 
standard components to meet indi- 
vidual specifications. The control unit 
can be set up to sound a warning 
signal, light a light, or stop the con- 
veyor belt. Power requirements 
should be 115 v. A-C, 60-cycle. In 
the accompanying illustration, one 
picture shows the continuous aper- 
ture (one-piece construction), while 
the other shows the bi-sectional or 
two-piece unit which can be installed 
without splicing the conveyor belt. A 
descriptive catalog, containing a com- 
plete description of the detector, may 
be obtained by checking No. 4012 on 
the accompanying coupon and for- 
warding it to this journal. 
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Roll Corrugations 
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land remain constant. 

The width and depth of a corruga- 
tion should bear a relation to the 
particle size of the product, and there- 
fore the specifications of the scalp- 
ing and grading cover numbers will 
influence the choice of number of cor- 
rugations per inch, but here I re- 
iterate that this is one of the least 
important factors; an incorrect choice 
here is not likely to have as serious a 
result as an incorrect decision on the 
specifications of other factors. 

Angle of corrugation—This is an 
all-important factor and the most im- 
portant angle is that of the leading 
or cutting edge of a corrugation as 
the trailings edge of a flute does no 
other work than to determine how 
the particle of stock shall be held; 
the greater the trailing edge angle, 
the less will be the depth, although 
here the design of the the 
flute will have an influence 


base of 


The sharper the cutting edge of a 
corrugation, the greater will be the 
cutting effect and the less the crush- 
ing effect; therefore, sharp corruga- 
tion will produce a minimum of flour, 
but at the same time less real mid- 
dlings; in fact, the result will be in 
the nature of nipping rather than 
that of cutting 

The angles of the corrugation vary 
down the break and when 
deciding upon consideration 
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them, 
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should be given to the nature of 
wheats being milled. For example, a 
soft wheat or a wheat carrying a 
high moisture content, particularly 
on the bran, required fluting with 
“sharper” cutting edge to obtain the 
best results than would be the case 
with hard wheats or wheats milled 
dry. Because of this, some mills 
have benefited from reconsideration 
of their fluting angles when they in- 
stalled apparatus whereby the mois- 
ture content of the bran in particu- 
lar is increased. 

Base—This is not really an impor- 
tant factor but worth considering in 
the design of first, second and third 
break corrugation. The object of 


specifying the design of the base of a 
corrugation is to provide means 
whereby the particle passing through 
the nip of the roll is either held more 
“proud” or by hollowing the base, 
provide more room for the retention 
of middlings. 

Land—The provision of land at the 
point of the corrugation will give a 
smooth roll action; on a break roll 
this will tend to break the endosperm 
into small pieces, but at the same 
time will also break up the branny 
impurities. The provision of flutes 
sharper than normal with excessive 
land is worth considering on the first 
breaks of short surface mills milling to 
high extractions as the sharp corruga- 
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tions will cut bran instead of break- 
ing it, and the gap in the nip will not 
unduly damage the bran whereas it 
will reduce the semolinas and release 
semolinas from branny particles. Nor- 
mally, however, the land should be 
only sufficient to give strength to the 
cutting edge of the corrugation. 

To illustrate the reducing potential 
of land on corrugated rolls, I would 
draw your attention to the remark- 
able efficiency of Collins cuts for the 
grinding of bran 

I hope now that you will appreciate 
how important all these factors are 
and that there is more in roll corru- 
gation than just the number of flutes 
per inch. 
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J. H. Hudson 


NEW WOODS REP.—Appointment 
of J. H. Hudson as sales and service 
representative for the Texas-Okla- 
homa territory was recently an- 
nounced by John J. Woods & Sons, 
national distributors of Dixie feed 
mills and process grinders. Mr. Hud- 
son has been mill equipment sales- 
man for the Industrial Electric Co., 
Dallas. In his new capacity he will 
contact feed, flour and cottonseed 
mills in the two states. ” 
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NEW SOFT RED WINTER 
WHEAT VARIETY PRAISED 


RALEIGH, N.C.—An outstanding 
yield record and better than average 
resistance to mosaic are two major 
advantages of the new Taylor variety 
of soft red winter wheat, according to 
G. K. Middleton, plant breeder, and 
T. T. Hebert, plant pathologist, at 
the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Taylor is being in- 
troduced jointly this fall by the 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
stations and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture after thorough testing, 
Mr. Middleton said. 

He said wheat yields, including 
Taylor, have been “extremely high” 
in the official variety testing program 
for 1951-53 in the Piedmont. These 
are three-year average yields: Coker 
47-27—48.7 bu. per acre; Anderson 
and Purcam—both 47.2 bu.; Taylor 
45.9 bu.; Atlas 50 and Chancellor 
both 45.8 bu.; and Atlas 66—44.7 bu. 
The average wheat yield in North 
Carolina is 23 bu. an acre. 

In a different testing program- 
the Uniform Southern Wheat Nurs- 
eries trials—Taylor had the highest 
average yield. In 73 tests scattered 
over 10 southern states since 1946, 
Taylor has averaged 31.1 bu. an acre. 
It was followed closely by Anderson, 
Coker 47-27, Atlas 66, and Atlas 50 
The total spread among these five 
varieties was only 2.7 bu. an acre. 

As for diseases, Mr. Hebert says 
Taylor has moderate resistance to 
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mosaic, a serious disease. In 1952 at 
Statesville, on mosaic-infested soil, 
Taylor yielded 44 bu. an acre; Atlas 
66, with poorer mosaic resistance, 
produced 33 bu. The principal weak- 
ness of Taylor is its lack of mildew 
resistance. 

Taylor seems best adapted to the 
Piedmont, the experts said. It has 
done very well in the Coastal Plain, 
but mildew is more of a serious prob- 
lem there. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


57 Miles of Wire 


BUFFALO—A grain temperature 
measuring system goes a long way 
these days—and not just in terms of 
reducing grain spoilage. S. A. Ter- 
rell, manager of Pillsbury Pool ele- 
vator here, found that if all the wir- 
ing, in single strands, used in his new 
temperature measuring system were 
laid end to end, it would stretch out 
to 57 miles. Hot Spot Detector, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa, manufacturer of 
the system, used 10,700 ft. of 21- 
strand wire leading from Pillsbury’s 
48 tanks to the electronic reading in- 
strument. Another 4,744 ft. of 21- 
strand wiring was used in the eleva- 








tor’s 48 nylon-covered cables, each 
78 ft. in length. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MAKING BELTS ENDLESS 


Both rubber and leather belts can 
be made endless. A leather belt can 
be made endless in the shop where 
used by tapering off the two ends, 
applying belt cement, clamping the 
joint and allowing the cement to set. 
Making a belt endless provides a 
drive more suitable for operation at 
high speed, especially where single- 
ply belts are operated at high speed 
around small-diameter pulleys.—P. T. 
C. Bulletin. 
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Chicks for Safety 


The superintendent of the sanita- 
tion products plant of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., conceived 
an idea of combining a safety pro- 
gram with the quality educational 
program. 

About the first of May, he started 
50 baby chicks as a demonstration to 
show how quickly these chicks would 
grow on the company products. This 
plant employs about 40 people. As a 
part of the demonstration he promised 
the employees that if they worked 
safely for three months, each em- 
ployee could take home a live chicken 
at the end of the contest. 

George H. Steel, safety director for 
the company, reports that this plant 
has not had a disabling injury in over 
six years and that it is these little 
catchy stunts that keep up the in- 
terest in their safety program.— 
Safety News Letter, Food Section, 
National Safety Council. 
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NEW JERSEY BRANCH 


CLIFTON, N.J.—Baldwin Belting, 
Inc., has opened a branch and ware- 
house in Clifton to serve the New 
Jersey market. The firm is distribu- 
tor in New York and New Jersey 
for B. F. Goodrich industrial rubber 
products and also manufactures fric- 
tionized leather belting and related 
products. The main office of the com- 
pany is in New York City. 
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TWINS FOR MILLER FAMILY 

PORT HURON, MICH.—The fam- 
ily of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Miller 
was doubled Oct. 17 with the arrival 
of twin boys. Mr. Miller is sales man- 
ager, Bryant Engineering Co. 
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For efficient dust control, let us design your exhaust 
system incorporating the all-aluminum Simon Suction 
Filter Dust Collector! 


A truly modern dust collector... it assures high air to 
.. long filter cloth life... ease of clean- 


ing and minimum maintenance. Each filter sleeve 
group is automatically cleaned, maintaining UNI- 
FORM AIR FLOW at all times. 


A Simon Suction Type Filter Costs No More Than A 
Pressure Type Unit. 


The trademark ‘‘ENTO.- 
LETER'' is your guarantee 
of complete satisfaction. 
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The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 904—NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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The facsimile signatures or trademarks repro- 
duced here are “proof of the pudding”. These 
companies and many others, consistent users of 





advertising space in this journal, recognize its 

value as an advertising medium in the cereal pro- TI GAs SS 
cessing industry. Editorial leadership and “plus” 
coverage insure advertising readership and response. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


If you'd like to have a neat new billfold—made of tough Vinyl in an 
. attractive “‘Lizargator” texture—just ask us to send you one... free! 
Clip the coupon below. 


Hart-Carter Co.,673 19th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Please send me my Hart-Carter billfold. 
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